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“WHO'S AFRAID 








THE BIG, BAD WOLF!” 


Who cares if the wind blows cold 
outside . as long as you have 
THE AMERICAN GIRL to keep you 
company ! 


Let the wolf and the wind howl 
together. Who cares? They can't 
get in and disturb your enjoyment 
of Elizabeth Corbett’s story, Mrs. 
Shakespeare. And your enjoyment of 
Ellen Wakefield’s introduction to 
football will keep you all warm and 
tingly inside, though the weather be 
heavy with rain or snow. 


And all through the coming year 
THE AMERICAN Girt will be your 
intimate friend, bringing you news 
of the big world outside and the in- 
teresting ways in which girls of your 
age are spending their time. 
. a e 

Does your subscription expire with 
the December issue? Do you won- 
der, “How shall I pay for my new 
subscription to THE AMERICAN 
Girt?” Let the Earn-Your-Own- 
Club help you to solve the problem. 


The club was organized to help you 
earn your own subscription, cash 
prizes and many gay gifts. You, too, 
can join and be on your way toward 
earning pen-and-pencil sets, _ sta- 
tionery, cameras, and Girl Scout 
equipment. 


Why not write to Betty Brooks to- 
day? She will tell you all about the 
plan. Just drop a post card with 
your name and address on it to Betty 
Brooks, “% AMERICAN GIRL, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THIS ISSUE 


SARA HENDERSON 
HAY says: “When I 
sat down and began to 
mull over the events 
of my career, I was 
really quite shocked 
at the appalling scar- 
city of high points. 
And so for a very brief 





summary: d 
“I was born in y A 
Pittsburgh, Pennsy!- 


vania, in 1907. When I was about fourteen 
we moved South, to Anniston, Alabama, a 
pleasant little town where my mother had 
grown up. Here I graduated from my ex- 
ceedingly tomboy tree-climbing days to the 
dignity of high school. (It was a make-be- 
lieve dignity then, as it is now—because I 
should still like to climb a tree!) I love ani- 
mals, especially dogs, and at one time I re- 
member having had eight, all sizes but no 
particular breed; and my younger sister and 
I kept quite a zoo in our back yard, with 
rabbits, guinea pigs, cats, chickens, and an 
aquarium made of a huge washtub. 

“What time we didn’t spend playing In- 
dian, and “Tarzan of the Apes,’ and various 
private games of our own invention, we oc- 
cupied with the telling of amazing stories, 
and reading. We read everything we could 
get our hands on—but I was particularly 
voracious, and poetry was my grand passion 
even then. I'd been writing little verses ever 
since I could scrawl in very ragged letters, 
and my devotion has not faltered from that 
time to this. 

“I went to Brenau College in Gainesville, 
Georgia, for two years, and was a member 
of the Alpha Gamma Delta sorority. My 
Junior year I transferred to Columbia Uni- 
versity and took up journalism, specializing 
in English and poetry, with John Erskine 
and Professor Hoxie Fairchild. For two more 
happy years I studied there, the last term 
under Joseph Auslander, reading and writ- 
ing and besieging editors with manuscripts.” 


HELEN PERRY CURTIS writes: “I was 
born and brought up in Nebraska on a hill- 
top overlooking miles of prairie. I led a 
tomboy existence with a big family of broth- 
ers, riding horseback, playing football and 
being a general harum-scarum. I graduated 
from a Nebraska college which my grand- 
father founded, and of which my father was 
president for forty years. I then studied in- 
terior decorating at Columbia University, 
meanwhile conducting several girls’ clubs at 
the Music School Settlement. 

“I happened to be in Paris with my moth- 
er when the War broke out and I stayed 
there for a year, doing Red Cross work in 
France and Italy. I came home for two years 
and did museum work, first as assistant to 
John Cotton Dana in the Newark Museum, 
and later as the curator of the State Museum 
in Trenton, New Jersey. 

“When America joined in the War, I 
went back again as a canteen worker and 
followed one of the Nebraska divisions 
through all its.drives; set up canteens by the 
roadside, in a house or on the tail of any 
truck, making hot chocolate and sandwiches 
for the soldiers; giving parties whenever we 
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found a place to give a party; helping the 
men get up amateur dramatics and doing all 
we could to make life a little more cheerful 
for them. We went over into Germany with 
the Army of Occupation and stayed there for 
six months, dashing home just in time to be 
in Hoboken to meet all the ships on which 
our soldiers came home. 

“IT now have a husband and two small 
daughters. I design clothes for children and 
grown-ups, and write articles for magazines 
about everything from Alice in Wonderland 
to Spanish kitchens. I travel as much as pos- 
sible and have collected beautiful textiles 
and embroideries all over the world.” 


FRANCES FROST, gifted young American 
poet, is a Vermonter by birth and training. 
She was born at St. Albans, attended Middle- 
bury College for three years, and later was 
graduated from the University of Vermont. 
She has worked at various occupations—on 
newspapers ; in stores, as a salesgirl; as gov- 
erness in a private family; as teacher of cre- 
ative poetry in her Alma Mater. 

At present, Miss Frost’s time is given to 
writing and lecturing. She is the author of 
three volumes of poems, Hemlock Wall, 
Blue Harvest, and These Acres. A fourth 
volume, Pool in the Meadow, a book of 
poems for children, will soon be published 


HARVE STEIN 
writes: “Like many 
other New York il- 
lustrators, I received 
my early art training 
at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. 

“Having spent sev- 
eral years as a com- 
mercial artist and 
scenic designer, I for- 
sook the drawing 
board to appear in the Chicago Opera com 
pany with the Pavley-Oukrainsky _ ballet. 
This I did to study the movement of line and 
dramatic grouping. 

“Upon the completion of my contract, | 
sailed for Europe where I lived for a year 
in Paris, making occasional journeys to the 
art centers of Berlin, Dresder, Munich, Vi- 
enna. 

“Five years ago I returned and took up 
my present work in New York. For the past 
two years I have made an intensive study of 
historical costume illustration, and my work 
now falls almost entirely in that category.” 





HAMILTON WILLIAMSON was born in 
St. Louis, Missouri. She is a loyal Mid- 
Westerner, but has found excitement in 
distant lands. She lived for a number of 
years in the Orient, which may account for 
her having written a jungle series of four 
books for-very little children. The best 
known of these is A Monkey Tale. 

Mrs. Williamson has written special ar- 
ticles, short stories, and marionette plays. 
These last were done for Tony Sarg, and 
succeeded in “making’’ Broadway. She lived 
through one of the darkest moments of het 
life, she says, during an evening when 
David Belasco, the celebrated producer, 
came to see this group of plays. At a high 
point in a love scene, a highboy on the stage 
took occasion to fall flat on its face. 

The Household Verses in this issue were 
written during an illness, when the author 
was trying to enjoy herself as a shut-in. 





































@ Jean tucked in a stray ringlet. 
“It won't be long until Christmas,” 
she observed, studying her image 
in the mirror. 

“Um-um,” murmured Joan ab- 
sently as she pored over the pages 
of the December AMERICAN GIRL. 
Then she looked up. 

“Did you say something about 
Christmas? I’m reading a Christ- 
mas story right now, The Seventh 
Candle, by Helen Coale Crew, a 
story of France—but I won’t spoil 
it for you by telling the plot. 
There’s a Christmas story in the 
magazine about Kip and Em, too, 
though I haven't read it yet. It’s 
called Who’s Got the Button?” 


@ “Those Flying Crow Ranch 
stories are keen,” said Jean. “Is 
there anything more about Christ- 
mas ?”” 

“Lots.” Joan flipped through the 
magazine. ‘‘Poems—one by Mar- 
garet Widdemer—and an article 
by Edith Ballinger Price about 
making linoleum prints for Christ- 
mas cards. She designed her own 
and printed ‘em with a rolling- 





Christmas Will Soon Be Here! 


pin. Let’s make our cards this year. 
It would be a heap of fun.” 

“It sure would!” Joan rose and 
leaned over her friend’s shoulder. 
“That cooking article takes my eye. 
All about making Christmas cakes, 
candies and cookies. I wish I had 
some of that candy now!” 

“Look at here!” cried Joan un- 
grammatically, as she turned the 
pages. ‘I never expected this! It’s 
a new mystery serial, The Keeper 
of the Wolves, by Norma Bick- 
nell Mansfield. It looks slick from 
the pictures. Seems to be Alaska. 
Here’s a girl about our age, and 
she’s driving a dog-team.” 

“Stories of the North always fas- 
cinate me,” said Joan. “I'd love to 
drive a dog-team myself.” 


@ “Did you see this article on the 
new movie of Little Women, with 
Katharine Hepburn as Jo? It’s one 
of the high spots of the magazine.” 
“No! Give it here. Kacharine 
Hepburn is my favorite actress.” 
Jean grabbed the magazine. “I’m 
going to read that first.” 
“Hey, that’s my magazine! You 
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can read your own.” The friends 
grinned cheerfully at each other. 


@ Joan went on, “There's another 
article in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
that appeals to me a lot. I/’s More 
Fun if You Know the Rules, by 
Beatrice Pierce. You might say it’s 
about etiquette, for it tells you 
what to do in the kind of puzzling 
situations girls are likely to run up 
against.” 


@ “That's awfully useful. A girl 
is always bumping into things she 
doesn’t know how to handle,” 
answered Jean sagely. Then she 
reached over and lifted Joan’s hat 
from her head. “Take off your 
things, Jo. Let’s go down to the 
kitchen and try out Jane Carter's 
candy recipes. I could do with 
about eight squares of fudge!” 
* + 

If your subscription has run 
out, mail the renewal today. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription 
or $2.00 for two years to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York Cit) 


AMERICAN GIRLS IN ART SERIES—NUMBER ONE 


From a painting by J. Alden Weir. See Editor's Note. page forty-eight 
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By 
ELIZABETH 
CORBETT 






“I SAT ON LITTLE SUSANNA 
UNTIL IT WAS TIME FOR THE 
CURTAIN TO GO UP. AND 
EVERY POUND OF FLESH I'VE 
EVER LOST HAS MEANT A 
POUND OF MUSCLE GAINED” 


Illustrations by Ruth King 


“Mrs. Shakespeare” 


Beth is persuaded to take the star part in a Thanksgiving play 


Mr. Blakeslee, our high school principal in Mount 

Airy, wasn’t the most sympathetic man on earth, In 

fact, if I went into his office, he usually looked hard at me 

over his glasses, and asked right off, “Well, Beth, what is it 
nows : 

But he had taught my Dad in high school, and he got 
used to my sisters, Marian and Ernestine, before I came 
along. So he knew what we were like as a family; and I 
generally managed to make him see reason. 

Last summer, however, while I was practicing my tennis 
in New York, Mr. Blakeslee suddenly decided to take a 
year's leave of absence ; he and his family all went to Europe. 
So when the Graper trio showed up in high school to begin 
the new year, there was a strange young man in the prin- 
cipal’s office, a Mr. Eaton. 

My mother, who is particular about calling on newcomers 


BB’ GRAPER SPEAKING: 





in Mount Airy, went right away to call on Mrs. Eaton. 
Usually she takes Marian with her when she has calls to 
pay; but that afternoon Marian was busy somewhere else, 
and Mother took me. 

The Eatons had two little boys, aged seven and nine. 
Mrs. Eaton explained that they were being brought up on 
the modern theory that if you correct a child, you interfere 
with the free development of his personality. My friend, 
Tom Cummings, and Ernestine’s chum, Bob Hammond, have 
quite well developed personalities; but even when they were 
little boys themselves, they couldn't hold a candle to the 
Eaton terrors. 

When we got there, Eddie Eaton and his brother were 
in the middle of the living room floor, playing “train wreck” 
with their electric engine. They had already expressed their 
personalities so well that you couldn’t have played jack- 
straws with what was left of the engine. But at once they 
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turned their attention to the visitors. { 

By the time the strap on Mother's 
hand bag was broken, and I had run- 
ners down both stockings, I had taken 
off my white gloves. They were a 
mistake anyhow; I should have worn 
boxing gloves. When Willie, the one 
who was only seven, landed a long 
scratch down my nose, Mrs. Eaton did 
go so far as to say, “I don’t think I'd 
do that to a caller, darling.” But I was 
just getting to the point where I'd have 
liked to express my own personality 
when Mr. Eaton came in. 

He was an earnest young man with 
a bulging forehead. When he saw me, 
his eyes lighted up; and before we'd 
finished shaking hands he said to me, 
“I'm so glad you've come in today, 
Miss Graper. I want to enlist your co- 
operation in a new undertaking in 
the high school. We're going to give 
an open evening for parents the Satur- 
day before Thanksgiving. I hope I can 
count on your support?” 

Thanksgiving has always been my 
favorite holiday. It’s the one time in 
the year when a person with my tenden- 
cy toward plumpness can go ahead and 
eat without a guilty conscience. “You 
mean we're going to have a Thanksgiv- 
ing entertainment at school?’ I asked. 

“Entertainment that will instruct as 
well,’’ said Mr. Eaton. “I had in mind a 
series of tableaux. Or perhaps you 
might call it a pageant.” 

“That's fine,” I said heartily. “We 
can all dress up as the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and Mother has an old spinning wheel 
she'll be glad to lend, if you want to 
have Priscilla and John Alden.” 

“The Pilgrim Fathers are well 
enough attended to in the grades,” 
said Mr. Eaton firmly. “I think for 
high school, we'd better turn our at- 
tention to Shakespeare. In fact it was 
Shakespeare tableaux that made me 
think of you particularly. You're the healthy milkmaid 
type that will just fit into the picture.” 

He couldn’t have chosen a compliment that was less to 
my taste. But I felt a little relieved when he went on to 
explain that he — to have various Shakespeare char- 
acters recite celebrated passages from the plays. I'd had to 
learn the ‘quality of mercy’’ speech in class the year before, 
and I knew one of the high school teachers would lend me 
a college cap and gown to dress up in, if he'd let me be 
Portia. 

But when I put that up to him, Mr. Eaton said he could 
easily get a Portia or a Juliet. He wanted me to be in the 
opening scene. He'd written a one-act play that dealt with 
the Shakespeare family, and I could be Shakespeare’s sister 
in that, he said. It wouldn't be a hard part to learn, and he 
thought I'd ‘keynote the sixteenth century very nicely.” 

Mother was getting up to go by that time, so I said, “All 
right.” Mr. Eaton followed us out on the sidewalk, still 
talking about his one-act play and the actors he'd need. The 
boys were the difficulty, he explained; he needed two good 
actors to be Shakespeare and Sir Thomas Lucy. 

That happened to be Friday afternoon, when school and 
everything connected with it slips out of my head very 
easily. I dare say I shouldn’t have thought about Shakes- 








DORRY WAS WITH 
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HER, AND THEY WERE BOTH LOADED WITH AUTUMN LEAVES, “KATE,” 


peare’s Thanksgiving again until Monday morning, if Bob 
Hammond and Tom Cummings hadn't taken Ernie and me 
out on Saturday afternoon to look for hickory nuts. 


Bo got caught twice on pig nuts, to Ernie’s disgust; 
she specializes in birds, but she knows enough botany 
not to eat pig nuts. Bob is such a tease that I always like to 
see the joke turn on him; and now that he was in a 
humble mood, for him, I told him that I’d promised Mr. 
Eaton to help him get a Shakespeare and a Sir Thomas 
Lucy for the Thanksgiving program. 

“Who's Sir Thomas Lucy?” asked Tom. 

“Don’t you ever do anything -in English class except play 
tit-tat-toe?”’ I asked scornfully. ‘Sir Thomas Lucy was the 
old boy who caught Shakespeare stealing a deer, and drove 
him out of Stratford, and made a great man of him.” 

“Could I wear whiskers if I was Sir Thomas Lucy?’ 
asked Bob. “I've always yearned to parade around in public 
in nice long gray whiskers.” 

“You're more the type for Shakespeare,” I said. ‘“Though 
you're so weak on botany, if you set out to steal a deer, 
you'd prob’ly end up with the Lucys’ family cow.” 

“Well, let Tom be Sir Lucy. He's named Thomas already, 
and I’m sure whiskers would be charming on him,”’ said Bob. 
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SCREECHED MARIAN, "DON’T YOU KNOW THAT'S POISON IVY?” 


Tom wriggled at the word “charming.” But he said he'd 
sooner hide behind whiskers than have to get up in front 
of everybody and spout poetry. 

“That’s settled, then,” said Ernie. ““And Bob can be the 
dead deer, the one Shakespeare stole.” 

We found some real hickory nuts that the farmer let us 
pick for fifty cents; and I enjoyed the afternoon, even when 
Bob insisted on stopping at the Eatons’ to offer Tom's 
services. He told Mr. Eaton that he had thought of an ideal 
Shakespeare, too, though unfortunately the man was no 
longer in high school. I thought he was just talking to 
divert attention from himself. But I ought to have known 
Bob Hammond well enough to distrust him to the bitter 
end. 

On Monday, high school began to hum with the Shakes- 
peare business. Mr. Eaton was beaming as he assigned char- 
acters and speeches. By this time he had settled down to 
calling the thing a “pageant.” For the one-act play which 
was to be the plum of the evening, he'd picked Tom and 
me, and he had Kate Pierce for Shakespeare's wife. Kate 
always loves to do anything that will make people look at 
her; and she fell in with the idea so eagerly that when she 
learned Mr. Eaton was planning to use his own kids for 
Shakespeare’s children, it was too late for her to back out. 
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I was hopeful that Bob Hammond would get caught and 
made to be Shakespeare, though I knew he'd dodge it if 
he could. But I never even dreamed of the length to which 
Bob would go to get what he considers a joke on anybody. 
For when the Shakespeare family had to stay after school 
for their first rehearsal, who should turn up to act Shakes- 
peare but Dorry Mallinson! 

Dorry got through high school ages ago; in fact he’s 
chief clerk out at the mills my father owns. But he always 
thinks he has to keep young with the young people, and 
he'd already made Ernie’s and Marian’s lives a burden to 
them on a good many occasions. To have him butting into 
a high school show was just too much. But Mr. Eaton was 
flattered that we took his play so seriously; and he started 
in to rehearse us every afternoon after school, to the great 
detriment of my tennis, although it was really fun in a 
way. 

The Domestic Science students, with some help from a 
regular dressmaker, made the costumes. Marian was to be 
Ophelia, and Ernie, who always looks cute in boys’ clothes, 
was Rosalind. Sarah Knowles, who has two aunts on the 
high school faculty, drew Portia’s ‘‘quality of mercy’’ speech. 
Marelie Marks got in as Juliet, because her stepmother, who 
used to be our drawing teacher, would see to dressing her. 
Chester Adams and Ed Pettigrew and Lawrence Young 
were rung in for Hamlet and Mark Antony and Othello. 


WAS easy enough for all of them. All they had to do 
was stand in costume under a shaded light, and say 
one long speech; then the curtains would close in on them. 
It was different with Shakespeare's family, who were shown 
on the tragic morning when their distinguished relative left 
for London. We had to walk around the stage like regular 
actors, and learn the speeches Mr. Eaton had written for us. 
They were terrible speeches, too, all full of “prithee’’ and 
“Gadzooks.” And Mr. Eaton, not satisfied with having his 
kids in the sketch, had insisted on dressing Eddie up as a 
little girl. 

The “pageant” was to be on the Saturday night before 
Thanksgiving. Friday afternoon we were all to have a 
“costume rehearsal,” and Mr. Eaton excused from classes 
the three of us who were to be in Shakespeare's family 
party, so that we could get in some extra study on our parts. 

We needed it, at that. But Bob Hammond turned up in 
the school library, where we were supposed to be studying; 
and we got to having such fun that until Mr. Eaton came 
in at three o'clock to hear us rehearse, we didn’t realize that 
Kate Pierce, who was Mrs. Shakespeare ‘for the nonce,” 
hadn’t appeared all the afternoon. 

Dorry Shakespeare wasn’t there either. Bob telephoned 
to the mills for him, and they said there that Dorry had 
taken the afternoon off. 

I had my own idea then, if not where Kate was, at least 
with whom she was. Anyone who can have “Mr.” on his 
visiting cards always interests Kate; and she'd been giving 
Dorry some pretty sweet looks at rehearsals, while he 
stalked around as if he had two wooden legs, and was happy 
because everybody was looking at him. 

Mr. Eaton was starting for the telephone to call Kate's 
mother, when in walked Kate. And sure enough, Dorry 
was with her. They were both loaded with autumn leaves, 
and Kate began right away to gush, ‘Aren't these colors 
lovely? These gorgeous red leaves with the white berries! 
Did you ever see such a wonderful contrast ?” 

I was coldly silent. 1 don’t like to see a girl make herself 
conspicuous with a fellow, even if the fellow wasn’t Dorry. 
But just at that minute Marian came into the library to see 
if she could help me with my costume. She saw the autumn 
leaves, and her face froze. 

“Kate!” she screeched. “What on earth have you got 
there ?”’ 
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Kate started to explain about the autumn leaves, but 
Marian interrupted, “Don’t you know that’s poison ivy?” 

Bob wrapped the beautiful leaves in newspapers and took 
them out to burn; and Mr. Eaton made Shakespeare and 
Mrs. Shakespeare wash with antiseptic soap. 

But our first aid came too late. The next morning Mr. 
Eaton came around to our house to say that Kate had such 
a bad case of ivy poisoning, her mother wouldn't let her 
get out of bed. 

I felt like saying ‘““Hooray!"’ when I realized that it would 
settle the one-act play. But Mr. Eaton seemed so hurt and 
disappointed, I suggested, ‘Perhaps we can put the play 
on for Christmas, instead of now.” 

“It was a carefully planned part of the whole. And you 
people were to lead the 
procession around the hall, 
at the close of the 
tableaux,” said Mr. Eaton 
in a discouraged tone. 

Then all at once his eye 
brightened. “Couldn't you 
take Kate's part yourself, 
Beth?’ he asked. ‘You are 
familiar with the lines, and 
with a little study today—” 

I was thrilled at the idea 
of saving the show; and I 
really was sorry, too, for 
Mr. Eaton. So against my 
better judgment, I allowed 
myself to be talked into 
being Shakespeare’s wife. 
My costume was all right, 
and the play could get 
along without my original 
part of Shakespeare's sister. 
So all day Saturday—and a 
beautiful autumn day it 
was—I stayed indoors and 
worked hard to learn all 
Mrs. Shakespeare’s “‘prith- 
ee’s’ and “mayhap’s.” 

I should have known 
better. By six o'clock I was 
so nervous I couldn’t eat 
any dinner. I got into- my 
costume, and Marian help- 
ed me with my make-up; 
and I went down to the 
high school early, to get a last chance at learning my lines. 

Half an hour ahead of time, Mr. Eaton showed up with 
his boys. Willie, the younger, who was Shakespeare's son, 
sat down on the floor in the middle of the stage and refused 
to budge. Eddie, who was the daughter, promptly began to 
monkey with the electric light switches, and in two minutes 
he had the whole building in darkness. 


high 


W: GOT the lights on in time to know the worst. The 
boys who were to be in the sketch appeared; Sir 
Thomas Lucy (born Cummings) had so many whiskers that 
with a change of hats he could have played Santa Claus. 
But it would have taken more than the whiskers he didn’t 
have to save Dorry Shakespeare. He was all swelled up with 
the nicest case of ivy poisoning I ever saw. 

I crumpled up my part, and sat down by Willie Eaton. 
My throat felt as if I were going to cry; I had just breath 
enough to say, ‘‘I’m through. I’m not going to be a laughing- 
stock for the whole school. I'm through right now.” 

Over his whiskers Tom glared at me. ‘Well, if you think 
this is any fun for the rest of us!” he snapped. “Do you 
suppose I'll ever hear the last of it?” 


LAST OUTPOST 


By FRANCES FROST 


On a grey sky, the wild geese go 

In a lanky wedge, steady and crying. 
Against a sky that looks like snow, 

The wild geese pass at the year’s dying. 


On a rutted country road I stand, 
Frozen by beauty! The wings beat over, 
Leaving the naked and harvested land, 
Crying softly to one another. 


The black-frost nights have nibbled the gold 
From mountain and thicket; flame, maroon, 
The irees have sped to the earth with cold, 

And the leaves of snow will be blossoming soon. 


This is the year’s end—not the grasses 
And heaped leaves withered—but the splendid, 


Dark flight; the outpost of summer passes, 
The wild throats stretched on a threatening sky! 
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He looked so funny, being mad and insulted and getting 
his whiskers in his mouth when he talked, that all at once 
I began to laugh. Then he was worse insulted. “It's all your 
fault, too,” he said, and chewed a fresh mouthful of 
whiskers. 

“I’ve got hysterics,” I gasped. ‘“You do look so funny!” 

He tried to stay mad; but after a minute he laughed too. 
That cleared the air for both of us. He helped me to my feet, 
and said, “Let's get away and get out of these costumes, and 
sneak off to a movie by ourselves.” 

“And spoil the show? Not much!’ I said. “Where's Bob 
manent ” 

‘He drove us down. Why?” asked Tom. 

“Get hold of him this minute,” I said. ‘He wished Dorry 
onto us. Now he’s got to 
take his place.” 

“He'd do it, maybe,” 
said Tom doubtfully. “Bob 
will do anything once, I'll 
say that for him. But how 
are you going to get Dorry 
not to appear? He’s a sight 
with his face all swelled up 
that way; but just for a 
little thing like that, he’s 
not going to give up his 
chance to strut his stuff in 
front of half the town.” 

“You get Bob, and I'll 
see to Dorry,’’ I said. 


F COURSE Kate had 

walked off the day 
before on her own two 
feet; but by the time I got 
through with Dorry, he 
was quite convinced that 
he'd made her skip school, 
and he was glad enough 
not to have her father’s at- 
tention called to it. Any- 
how I suppose his face and 
hands were itching like 
mad by that time. He 
went off home in Mr. 
Eaton’s car, and Mr. Eaton 
brought back Shakespeare's 
costume for Bob. 

I don’t know whether 
Dorry had forgotten something, or whether the fault was 
with the Domestic Science girls. Anyhow the costume fitted 
Bob fairly well, and was complete except in one respect; 
there wasn’t any way provided to hold up his stockings. 

Garters showed, of course. And without garters, Bob's 
legs were just one wrinkle after another, like a hippo- 
potamus'’s. Safety pins didn’t help the wrinkles, and ad- 
hesive tape stuck only in the wrong places. 

Bob was standing in the school library studying away 
like mad, and I was down on my knees in front of him, try- 
ing the effect of two ribbons that I'd taken off my own arms, 
when I heard a shriek behind mé. Eddie Eaton, nicely dress- 
ed to be Susanna Shakespeare, with a lot of little sausage 
curls all across the back of his neck, had taken off his wig 
and thrown it on the floor. 

I left Bob and went over to Eddie. ‘Look here,” I said, 
“I'm your mother in this show. Pick up that wig and put 
it back on, before I count three.” 

He waited until I had two counted. Then he looked up at 
me and asked, ““What'il you do, if I don’t?” 

His own mother would have said, “Darling, maybe you 
had better not behave this way.” (Continued on page 48) 
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The Value of Books 






A Children’s Book Week article written specially for “The American Girl” 


By MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


| AM very glad to have this opportunity of 
talking to the Girl Scouts of America and 
to the other readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
through this article in their magazine. As this 
is for a number which will come out during 
Book Week, I want to talk to you a little about 
the value of books. Life has become so hurried 
that I think young people do not have as much 
opportunity to become acquainted with books 
as we had when I was a girl. 

I had the opportunity of reading and re-read- 
ing the same books a number of times because 
I had many hours in summer with nothing 
planned and, not having a car, there was less 
going from place to place. I would climb a tree 
and find a comfortable branch to sit on, or lie 
on the ground on the grass under its shade, and 
spend long hours living somebody else’s life, or 
seeing some other country in books, or perhaps 
just imagining that some fairy tale could be 
made real by dreaming over it. 

Before I was fifteen, Scott and Dickens, both 
of which could be found on my grandfather’s 
library shelves, had been fairly well read. | 
loved David Copperfield and Nicholas Nickleby 
and Oliver Twist and The Old Curiosity Shop. 
I am afraid I was an incurable sentimentalist 
as a child, for I liked such sad books as The 
Wide, Wide World and Misunderstood, over 
which I wept by the hour to my thorough satis- 
faction. This is a peculiar kind of enjoyment, 
but I think all children will agree with me that 
it is enjoyment, for I found that my daughter 
did the same thing, and I am quite sure that my 
granddaughters will do the same some day. 


AS I grew a little older, The Mill on the Floss, 
Romola, Silas Marner, and a book which probably 
could not be found today in any library—The Gad fly—gave 
me hours of pleasure. 

Longfellow’s poems, both long and short, Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King—in fact, almost any poetry which I could 
lay my hands on meant a blissful afternoon. 

When I was younger, I read The Little Lame Prince, Sara 
Crewe, Two Little Wooden Shoes, A Dog of Flanders, The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol, The Swiss Family Robinson, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Gulliver's Travels, Marco Polo, Hans Christian 
Andersen's fairy stories, and several varieties of fairy tales 
which included tales of every land, and these formed the 
basis of some of my early reading. I found later that my 
children loved these same books, and now my grandchildren 
are treading the old path. Peter Rabbit and Little Black Sambo 
were our first favorites when my children were small, and 
I read them until the children could repeat the stories by 
heart, and I could hardly bear the pictures or the words! 

My own daughter loved books about animals, and Black 
Beauty and Ian Hay's and Albert Payson Terhune’s dog 
stories. The Jungle Book and the Just So Stories, by Kipling, 








were read to varied ages ranging from eight to fifteen, and 
are still read aloud in our family to grown-ups and children 
alike with equal enjoyment. They appeal to different ages 
for different reasons, but they delight the souls of young and 
old. In fact, all of Kipling’s stories and poems are favorites 
with us at all ages; and Stevenson, whether he wrote essays 
or whether he wrote stories of adventure or verses for chil- 
dren, always had a cordial welcome from us all. We still 
quote Stevenson and Kipling in the family and the pirates’ 
song from Treasure Island is still extremely popular. Hans 
Brinker or the Silver Skates and Mark Twain's Huckleberry 
Finn, Tom Sawyer and The Innocents Abroad must not be 
forgotten either, in a list of old friends. 

Today, of course, there are a number of more modern 
books for children which are worth reading, and I think that 
it is well for children to be allowed to keep in touch with 
the current literature for their ages, either through well 
chosen lists, or through yearly subscriptions which will bring 
to them monthly books interestingly written by the best 
modern authors. Whatever interests children may have today, 
books written especially for them, (Continued on page 35) 


Joan, stranded in New York, finds a 
home on the roof, and has a glimpse 
of a fascinating roof-dweller 


PART III 


Synopsis: This is the story of a mid-Western girl's astonish- 
ing experience in New York City. Joan Brathwayte had ac- 
cepted by letter a secretarial position in the East Side Hos- 
pital. It had been arranged by her aunt that she was to live 
in the apartment of a Miss Richards, under the care of 
“Katrine,” a former nurse in the family. Miss Richards, be- 
ing unable to rent her apartment on going abroad, had left 
Katrine in charge, and the nurse had promised to meet Joan 
at the New York station. 

But when Joan arrived, no Katrine appeared! She went 
to the apartment, but still no Katrine. A stranger, Mrs. 
Embree, was in possession. She told Joan that Miss Richards 
had leased the apartment after all, and that Katrine had gone 
to join her in Europe. 


F Joan Brathwayte lives to be ninety, she will never forget 
[e despair that crept up from somewhere in the pit of 

her stomach to her tired brain at that moment. For one 
frightening second, she wished herself out of this nightmare 
and back, safe, in Fieldston, never to leave it again! 

But only for a second. Pride and obstinacy came to her 
relief and strengthened her. She must get out of this with 
credit, she must show self-control. 

“Oh—I'm sorry,’ she said in a low voice. “I—I didn’t 
know about that, of course. I’m sorry to trouble you. Good 
evening!” 

“Well, but—but—where will you go?’ Mrs. Embree 
cried nervously. ‘Have you other friends here, my dear? I 
mean, can you make other arrangements?” 

“Oh, yes, I can manage all right,’’ Joan answered briefly. 

“But—it seems so—I don’t like to—I wish I could do 
something. But we're so upset here, I don’t see how I can. 
Are you sure you'll be all right, my dear?” 

“Oh, yes. It really isn’t your fault, you know. I can’t 
understand why we didn’t get that letter, though,” said 
Joan, frowning. ‘‘It’s—it’s funny. But I'll be all right. Good 
night!” 

She turned to go and Mrs. Embree began to close the door 
uncertainly. Joan pressed the elevator button. 

Suddenly ‘the woman, still staring uncomfortably at that 
girlish back bent over the suitcase, threw the door open. 

“Wait, please!” she said sharply. “I can’t let you go off 
like this—it’s ridiculous! Come in a moment, won't you, 
Miss Brathwayte, and let me explain a little? I do want you 
to understand! You'll want to call up your friends, anyway, 
won't you? Have you had your dinner, my dear?” 

For the first time, Joan smiled. 

“Yes, thank you, in the station,” she said. ‘It’s all right, 
really. I'll go right back there.” 

Oh, the security of Jo’s capable presence! Jo would be 
there, whatever happened. 

“Won't you please come in and sit down for a minute?” 
Mrs. Embree begged. ‘‘As a favor to me? Please!” 

Joan found herself crossing the hall and sinking into a 
low, comfortable chair in one of the most charming rooms 
she had ever seen. And this was where she would have 
lived! These soft, dim rugs, these interesting pictures and 
books, these shaded lights, that inviting piano would have 
been hers! And oh, how good the chair felt, and how 
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unexpectedly 
weak her legs 
had grown! 


“That’s bet- . si 

Peas WHY NOT HELP: 
ter,” said Mrs. SAID MAMZELLE 
E mbree, re- GAILY. “YOU WILL 
lieved. “Take off HELP ME SOME 
your hat, won't DAY, NO? 


you? You'll be more 
comfy. You see, we changed our mind about the apart- 
ment last month, just as the lease was ready to sign. Miss 
Richards was upset about it, but it couldn’t be helped. Mr. 
Embree decided he ought to go out to the Chicago branch, 
business was so bad. Then, just as we were all packed, a 
motorcycle—those awful things!—ran him down and there 
were three ribs broken. He loathes hotels, and I was at my 
wits’ end to know where to take him—he'll be laid up for a 
long time, I’m afraid—so I just dashed over here and told 
the housekeeper I was ready to sign the lease, if she wished. 
She was delighted, of course, and cabled Miss Richards, 
and got a cable back for her to pack up and take the next 
boat—which she did. She told me about you, and I begged 
her to telegraph or telephone, but she was very obstinate, and 
wrote you a long letter. I was right in the apartment, and | 
saw her put the special delivery on it myself!” 

Joan nodded drowsily. She was unaccountably sleepy, all 
of a sudden. The nervous voice, grown softer now, seemed 
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on the Roof 
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to come 
from a 

greater and 

greater distance. 

“Your poor child! 

You're half asleep!” 
Joan roused and blinked. 

“If only I had a corner to put you in, I declare I wouldn't 
let you go out of this house!’ said Mrs. Embree. ‘But, you 
see, the nurse has to be up all night with Mr. Embree, and 
there’s only a single bed in the other bedroom, and my 
nephew is coming in tonight to help lift him and turn him 
over—he gets so restless in that plaster jacket. I was just 
going to get her bed ready—she was worn out, poor thing— 
and I really don’t see 

“Oh, don’t bother,” Joan murmured with a sleepy smile. 

Mrs. Embree’s eyes brightened suddenly, and her voice 
grew less plaintive. 

“Unless ” she began thoughtfully. “Unless you'd like 
to Goodness, I'd be more than willing to sleep there my- 
self! There’s a perfectly good room up on the roof, Miss 
Brathwayte, and it’s all ready. If you don’t mind going up 
there, just for tonight, I’d be so glad to have you! Would 
you object? It’s perfectly safe, of course.” 

“On the roof?” Joan echoed vaguely. “What roof? 
Why?” 

“My dear, it’s just the thing!” Mrs. Embree cried eagerly. 
“I am so glad I thought of it! It was got ready for the 
housekeeper last week, when we expected to get Mr. Embree 
out of the hotel—before we were able to, as. it turned out. 
She told me about it herself. Each of these apartments has 
an extra servants’ room on the top floor, but Miss Richards 





















By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


Illustrations by Harvé Stein 


never used hers, you see. Lots of 
the tenants don’t. But it belongs 
to us now, and you’re more than 
welcome to it. It’s just as clean 
and neat as can be, and—oh, I do 
wish you'd take it! I feel dreadful, 
turning you out at night like this. 
You don’t know! But I was so up- 
set—I’m afraid you thought I was 
rather—and a young girl, too! I'd 
never forgive myself!” 
“Oh, but it wasn’t your fault!” 
Joan reminded her honestly, sur- 
prised at the sense of responsibility 
Mrs. Embree evidently felt. 
“But I feel so just the same,” 
her hostess declared. ““Why, what 
would your mother say!” 
“Oh, well,” Joan began stiffly, “I 
can take care of all that, Mrs. Em- 
bree.” 
At this, the other rose and patted her 
shoulder. 

“Perhaps so, my dear,” she said. “But 

won't you come up and take a look at that 

room? I have the key right here and I'll just 

pop in and see my husband a moment, and then 

I'll go up with you myself. I don’t think you're really 

fit to start out anywhere tonight. It’s late to make new plans, 
you know!” 

Joan was thoroughly undecided. It seemed like imposing 
on a stranger to accept this unexpected offer but, on the 
other hand, she flinched a little from the idea of returning 
crestfallen to the Travelers’ Aid and explaining this second 
misadventure. In the end, sheer weariness won the day. 
Here, there was nothing more to explain and so, stumbling 
with drowsiness, the heavy suitcase bumping her knee at 
every step, she followed Mrs. Embree through a quiet little 
kitchen—how tiny it seemed !—out by a back door and into 
what her guide called “the service elevator.’ This was 
worked by the same button system as the other, and no one 
saw, or met them as they got off at the floor marked “R,” 
and walked down a long, well-lighted, freshly painted hall, 
punctuated by doors labeled “7 F,” “9 F,” “11 F,” and so 
on. 


Bb nnys are fifteen or sixteen of these, but only three or 
four are occupied, the housekeeper told me,” Mrs. Em- 
bree explained. ‘Nobody keeps extra maids these days, you 
see. Ours is round the corner here. There are only three on 
this hall, and the bath is right here. Nobody uses it at all, 
as it’s just for these three rooms. Here we are—S F.” 

She inserted a labeled key into the lock, turned it, and 
threw open the door, at the same time pressing the light 
switch. 

Joan stood in a tiny, oblong chamber, fresh with buff- 
colored paint. A white cot bed, invitingly turned down, with 
plump, soft pillows, stood in one corner; a small washstand 
with a blue and white toilet service in another. A chest of 
drawers with a fresh towel on top, a small table, and one 
chair completed the furniture, and nearly filled the little 
room. But the strip of carpet on the painted stone floor was 
neat and of a cheerful pattern, the curtains at the single win- 
dow were stiffly snowy, and the whole atmosphere of the 
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clean, cell-like little place 
breathed out rest and safety 
to the tired girl. 

“Do you think it would 
be all right? Would you 
mind sleeping here ?’’ Mrs. 
Embree urged, and Joan 
shook her head vigorously. 

“I'd like to very much,” 
she said. “And I think it’s 
awfully kind of you, Mrs. 
Embree, to let me.” 

“Oh, dear! You don’t 
know what a relief it is to 
me!” cried Mrs. Richards’s 
tenant. “Then that’s set- 
tled, and I'll show you the 
bathroom. The _ house- 
keeper cleaned it herself, 
and it’s really a private 
bath for this room, you 
see.” 

It was small, but of shin- 
ing porcelain, with fixtures 
more modern than in her 
own Fieldston home; and 
bath towel, wash cloth and 
a new cake of white soap 
were there in waiting. 

‘“She—Katrine, did you 
call her ?—told me she was 
going to lock it and keep 
the key while she stayed, 
just to make sure,” Mrs. 
Embree went on. “And I 
should think you might, 
too, don’t you? And you'll 
lock your door, of course. 
Don’t forget. Come down 
in the morning and we'll 
have some breakfast ready, my dear, about eight o'clock.” 

“Oh, please don’t!” Joan began, but the lady was not to 
be stopped. 

"I shall expect you,’’ she said. ‘And I'd leave my bag 
here, too, if I were you, until you've decided where you'll 
stay. Unless you go back home, perhaps?” she added study- 
ing the sleepy face thoughtfully. 

Joan’s eyes snapped open at this, and her voice sharpened. 

“Why should I go home?” she demanded. “I have a job 
in New York, Mrs. Embree! I'll talk with the doctor, my 
boss, and—and other friends about where I'll go tomorrow.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, in any case, please use this as long as 
it’s convenient. It costs us nothing, you know, and 
nobody would be using it. And, by the way, when you come 
down, you needn’t use the back elevator. Just walk down 
one flight by those stone fire stairs, and take the front eleva- 
tor from the eleventh floor down to the fifth. It might be 
less awkward for you. I’m going to do that now. I'll say 
good night, my dear, and I hope you rest well. Lock your 
door, won't you?” 


i was not too tired to thank her again, and as her 
quick steps pattered down the hall, it was a grateful girl 
who turned the key in her little castle, tumbled out of her 
clothes and into her new pajamas, and dropped between 
the fresh, cool sheets into dreamless, exhausted sleep. 

She had a bright, new little alarm clock in her bag, but 
she forgot all about it and would have slept, probably, far 
into the morning, with the blessed capacity of all tired 
young people, but for a metallic church bell somewhere near, 
which woke her with a start. Pulling her new wrist watch— 





“SEEING THAT MY PUPIL NURSE IS SLOWER THAN COLD 
MOLASSES IN WINTER, YOU'D BETTER TAKE RIGHT HOLD” 


her mother’s gift—from 
under the pillow, she saw 
with relief that it was only 
half-past seven, and this 
meant plenty of time for a 
bath and a little unpacking. 
For Joan, oddly enough, 
from Mrs. Brathwayte’s 
point of view, proceeded 
as soon as she was dressed 
to shake out her extra 
clothes and arrange them 
on the wooden hangers in 
the closet! The family 
photographs on the dresser, 
the clock and a framed cal- 
endar on the table, and a 
tiny, much-prized embroi- 
dered pillow, a graduation 
present from her favorite 
teacher, on the bed gave 
a really homelike look to 
the narrow room, and if 
Mrs. Brathwayte could 
have seen the excellent or- 
der in which her daughter 
left it, she would have 
breathed a sigh of satis- 
faction! 

Since Mrs. Embree had 
so definitely placed this 
refuge at her disposal, and 
since Katrine had so clearly 
intended to make use of it 
in the unexpected emer- 
gency, Joan saw no reason 
why she should not avail 
herself of this hospitality 
to the extent of getting rid 
of the heavy suitcase for the 
day, at least. She understood that a thoroughly suitable place 
must be found for her to live in, if she expected to be al- 
lowed to stay in New York, and that she could not reason- 
ably hope to tumble into such a one in the short spare time 
of her first busy day. But she had no intention whatever of 
accepting her hostess’s invitation to breakfast, not realizing 
in her youthful independence that it was the greatest relief 
to Mrs. Embree to make up, by all the hospitality she could 
offer, for the embarrassing situation which had arisen entirely 
through her change of plans; and that she herself had in 
this worried woman a real friend, for the moment at least. 





yo had put on with great pride the nurse's uniform which 
Dr. Becker had warned her she must provide, as every- 
one in the office wore these, since they impressed very deeply, 
the ignorant, foreign-born mothers who came to the clinic 
and made them much more obedient to directions for their 
children’s health. She had even put on the cap which, 
though not of course of any official model, did perfectly 
well for its purpose, and was admiring the result in her 
little mirror when a tap at the door startled her. 

A neat, pretty maid, in cap and apron, stood just outside, 
and behind her waited an expressman with the steamer trunk 
she had dispatched so briskly last night! 


“Oh, heavens!”’ she cried, confused now, and at a loss 


what to do or say. 

“Mrs. Embree wanted me to tell you, Miss,” the maid 
began with a surprised, respectful glance at the efficient 
young nurse before her, “that we didn’t really have any 
place for another trunk downstairs, but for you to keep tt 
up here, until you know where you (Continued on page 46) 
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ID you know that a conservative esti- 
D mate, based on a coast-to-coast infor- 
mal survey, places three-quarters of 
the books sold as sold to women, and nine- 
tenths of the books rented, rented to wo- 
men? Of course, many books are bought by 
women for men to read, and the same ap- 
plies to the rental libraries. But the astound- 
ing fact remains that the vast majority of 
the reading public is made up of women. 
And yet men wield the scepter in the 
book business. It would seem that this might 
have been one of the first strongholds to 
fall before the onslaught of the woman in 
the business world. Actually, it hasn’t fallen 
yet. Nor does it seem likely to fall, conditions being what 
they are in the employment field today. After all, doesn't 
that make it more of a challenge to us, doesn’t it make it 
more interesting to see where girls and women do fit in, 
what they are doing now in the world of books, and what 
opportunities lie within their grasp? 

I'm not talking about the writing of books, please under- 
stand. There women have taken place with men in the front- 
rank for generations. I’m talking about what might be de- 
fined as the commercial side of books. Time was when pub- 
lishing was considered more or less the drawing-room of the 
business world. To be a publisher savored a bit of the world 
of art. And, fortunately, there is still something of that aura 
clinging to the more idealistic of the publishing houses to- 
day, although they have all faced the fact that publishing 
must be a business, first and foremost, if it is to survive the 
mad orgy of competition in this workaday world. Few people 
labor under the delusion that a fortune is there for the 
making in this field. The margin of profit is too close, the 
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chance for loss too ever-present. If anyone could guarantee 
to choose for publication only manuscripts that would make 
the best seller class, he—or she—would be worth his weight 
in gold. But for one best seller, there are the ninety and nine 
(and more) failures, popularly known as “duds” in the 
business jargon. And then, too, there are the books that 
do credit to the publisher on whose list they appear, but that 
make their mark only among people of discriminating and 
highly selective taste. It takes all sorts of people to make up 
the reading public; it takes all sorts 
of books to build a publisher's list. 

Let us look behind the scenes, and 
see for ourselves what places are filled 
by women in the publishing houses. 
There is the vast army of clerical and 
stenographic and secretarial workers, 
most of whom are girls. That they 
happen to be in a publishing house 
is of small consequence to us, for it 
is at the jobs that savor of 
publishing, and that pri- 
marily, that we are looking. 


Ww happens when 
a manuscript reaches 
a publishing house? It 
goes to the editorial depart- 
ment, and is turned over 
to the first reader. And 
the first reader is usually 
a girl or woman, who may 
—or may not—have held 
a clerical or secretarial 
position in the organiza- 
tion before she was ad- 
vanced to a reading job. 
What are the requirements for this work? The trend is 
in the direction of selecting girls with a college back- 
ground, preferably those who have had a good deal of 
intensive work in critical studies, in literature, in writing 
courses, but who have no illusions about highbrow literature 
being a source of profit to their employers. Editorial judg- 
ment requires, first and foremost, the ability to put oneself 
in the other fellow’s shoes. “A good editor,” said Helen 
Walker, one of the foremost editors of a popular magazine, 
“should be able to buy manuscripts for Snappy Stories, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Pictorial Review, or The Atlantic 
Monthly with equal assurance. It is all a question of know- 
ing your reading public, and picking the best available ma- 
terial for your particular type of public.” There is the secret 
of the success of one editor, the failure of another—the 
ability to know what your public wants, and to choose from 
the raw material that comes your way the best for that pub- 
lic. Not necessarily what you yourself would like, but what 
you would like if you were Sally Snooks. 
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The first reader’s work consists in separating the sheep 
from the goats. She must be able to judge at a glance 
whether or not the manuscript in hand is something on 
which the opinion of an editor higher up will be required. 
She must be able to eliminate quickly those manuscripts that 
are worthless, and to give a balanced opinion on those that 
deserve at least a cursory reading although they may be 
ultimately rejected, and on those that should have a second 
reading—an opinion plus a synopsis of the script. Few 
publishing houses have many positions of this sort. The 
larger ones may have two such readers; the smaller houses 
eliminate this ‘connecting link” entirely and all manuscripts 
go direct to the editors. 

What of the editors? Those at the top, I mean. There is 
one house, arid one house 
only, so far as I know, who 
has a woman as editor-in- 
chief. That woman is Frances 
Phillips, of William Mor- 
row & Co. I talked with 
her the other day about the 
steps by which she happened 
to go into the book business. 


KNEW from the time I 

was a child living in 
Panama, that I wanted 
to go into publishing,” 
she told me. “I had a long 
wait. The war came along 
and I wanted to go over- 
seas, so I took a position 
in Washington, which | 
thought would lead to what 
I wanted. I had no luck. I 
stayed on this side until the 
war was over. And then I 
went to New York, and— 
thanks to my knowledge of 
Spanish which served as an 
entering wedge—I got into 
Doubleday’s, on the staff of 
the Spanish edition of 
W orld’s W ork. From this point of vantage I looked the field 
over. I had secretarial training and, thanks to that, I land- 
ed a job as secretary to Mr. Alfred Knopf. It gave me a 
chance to get the fringe of various sides of publishing, but 
I got my real chance when I went with Mr. William Mor- 
row as virtually the whole crew in the sailing of his new 
publishing venture. It was a grand adventure. There was 
nothing I didn’t try, from superintending the painters and 
cleaning up after them, to dabbling in manufacturing, and 
finding, to my sorrow, that paper shipped from one plant, 
did not mean safe arrival on scheduled time at another!” 
Fortunately for the budding firm, Mr. Morrow himself 
knew all the ropes, and had imagination enough to see 
where his “crew” could be of most value. And today, with 
the firm of William Morrow on an established basis, reor- 
ganized after the death of Mr. Morrow by the young publish- 
er, Thayer Hobson, Frances Phillips is head of the editorial 
department and a member of its Board of Directors. 

I asked her why so few women got to the top in editorial 
positions in publishing. 

“Because they have a narrower field of interests,’’ was 
her answer. “It’s what an editor brings into a house that 
counts, rather than selection from the material that comes 
our way. And that means virtually all the non-fiction. It’s 
there that men are stronger. They have more contacts, more 
interest in what is going on in the world outside, a broader 
vision. There are lots of houses where women have a good 
deal to say about the selection of manuscripts. But it’s the 


Sufficiently aloof; 


And weathered roof. 
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THESE THINGS, 
GENII — 


SARA HENDERSON HAY 
house, not very large, nor yet too small, 


Preferably fieldstone, with a matching wall 


A living room set up a step, or down; 

Two chimney nooks; 
A bearskin (white), some rafters (very brown), 
And books, and books, and books! 


lamp most golden, when the twilight nears, 
And one thing more: 
A friendly dog, to say with tail and ears, 
“Good evening!” at the door. 
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men who get the ideas on the outside and bring things in.” 

There is one field of editing where women are pre- 
eminent. That is in the realm of books for boys and girls, 
The pioneer in this field was Louise Seaman, head of the 
juvenile department of The Macmillan Company, and today, 
unquestionably, the leader in that side of publishing. A 
Vassar graduate, with a stiff editorial training in running 
the Vassar Miscellany (not so much of a rocking chair job 
as one might think), with several years’ experience as a 
teacher where she learned to know the needs and interests 
of children at first hand, Louise Seaman made her first con- 
tact with publishing through selling and advertising and 
promotion, not through editorial work. She is one of the 
few women who has actually been “on the road” as a travel- 
ing salesman. The “trade” 
knows her, feels that she 
knows their needs, senses 
their problems, and has their 
interests at heart. Through 
her experience in advertising 
and promotion work at Mac- 
millan’s, she learned another 
side of selling. And then 
she became the first head of 
a juvenile department, the 
forerunner of specialization 
in that big field of publish- 
ing. 
Most publishing houses 
have women in charge of 
children’s books, planning, 
selecting, supervising the 
manufacturing and the sell- 
ing. It is a field that offers 
all sorts of opportunity for 
initiative, and affords great 
variety. The preparation 
seems almost evenly bal- 
anced between teaching ex- 
perience and training as a 
children’s librarian, with a 
few who have had bookshop 
experience as well. To be- 
come personal for a moment, I found during my own six 
years as head of the department of books for boys and girls 
at Harpers, that four years’ editorial training in the maga- 
zine field where the work is less pigeonholed than in book 
publishing, and where I learned a great deal about make-up, 
type, laying out pages, planning illustrations, and keeping 
a finger on the public pulse, was an invaluable asset. Chil- 
dren’s book editing is more fun than adult book editing 
for the very reason that it, too, cannot be —— The 
planning of the format of books has a fascination all its 
own. And never more so than in children’s books. 


wo have made little headway in this side of pub- 
lishing, however, other than through the angle of 
juvenile publications. Priscilla Crane is, so far as I can 
ascertain, the only woman who has run a manufacturing 
department. From the first, she was determined to try her 
hand at something that involved the mechanics of publish- 
ing, whether in the field of newspapers, magazines or books 
she did not immediately care. And so she learned her trade, 
studied paper and bindings and type and layout, and for 
several years was head of manufacturing at Brewer and 
Warren, a publishing house that has since merged with 
another firm. 

Girls fill various positions in this field, clerical jobs such 
as handling of proof, acting as buffer between the plant 
and the editorial department, the publishing house and the 
author; secretarial jobs in the (Continued on page 36) 
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THE HopeFUL PosTAGE STAMP 



































“I feel in my bones,” said the postage stamp, 
“And I laugh at the thought with glee— 
“That though I lie here stuffed in a box, 


“There's a trip in store for me.” 

















THE ENvious INKPOT 








a 


: “That's stupid talk,” said the inkpot, 
THE IN JURED SCREEN “ “Pens mightier than swords’ — 
. “Tam most annoyed,” said the fourfold screen, “Just take away the inkpot once 


“And my nerves are worn to a rag. “And the help that /t affords!” 
“I try to be straight before the world 


“But I’m constantly placed zigzag.” 





THE CONSCIENTIOUS PICTURE 


“I'm hung a bit low, I realize that!” 
Cried the picture on the wall, 

“But I’m happy to say I cover a spot 
“Where the inkpot had a fall.” 





THE JEALOUS PIANO 





“Radio!” sniffed the piano. 
“A mere upstart, if you please, 
“Would unlock the soul of music 





x ‘ . - 
A 4 ¢ ceys! : 
of nd he hasn’t any keys THE INGENUOUS BULB 
‘ “I’m candid,” said the electric bulb, 
er “And I never could see why 
h- “I’m shaded, when I'd much prefer 
" “To look you in the eye.” 
Cc, 
or 
ad % 
th THE Proup Door KNosB y 
ch “I taught my master,” the door knob cried, a ' A 
nt “A thing it annoyed him to learn— ist 
= “That he couldn’t go into or out of the house, =i 
) 


“Unless I consented to turn!” 
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By WINIFRED MOSES 


and cushions—tiny cushions stuck full 

of pins, for the dressing table; small 
cushions for the bedroom and for an invalid’s 
use; medium-sized cushions for the living 
room sofa, and for a boy’s room; larger cush- 
ions with waterproof covers to be used on the 
porch, or the lawn, or in camp, or to be car- 
ried along to the beach; heavy cushions for 
the floor ; and thin pad-like cushions to dress 
up the backs and seats of our chairs. These 
pillows are easily made, and the materials 
are inexpensive. In fact, many of them may 
be found in the scrap bag. 

We are passing on our pillow ideas for 
several reasons. For one thing, we think that 
Girl Scouts might use them to make a bit 
of money for the troop. Each girl might make 
several pillows. These could be sold at the 
Girl Scout booth at the State or County Fair, 
or at a Charity Bazaar. 

In the second place, does a sofa, a porch 
hammock, a girl's room—or any other room, for that matter 
—ever have too many cushions? So if you do not want to sell 
them, why not ‘‘say it with cushions” at Christmas and birth- 
days? A cushion, or a set of cushions, would make a delight- 
ful gift, not only for every member of the family, but for 
each of your friends as well. And in addition, you may want 
to make one or more to add a note of color to your own room. 

Now, a few words about some of the pillows that we have 
made. Two of our handsomest are made from dish cloths 
bought at the ‘Five and Ten.” Number one has three green 
stripes through the middle, and one at each side. We matched 
the stripes in heavy green wool and laced the two cloths 
together, as you see in the illustration. Three or four of 
these would be very smart along the back of your cot, or 
studio bed. They would be equally good in a sun room. 

Number two is also made of dish cloths, this time in red 
plaid, and finished with red ball fringe. 

Our next venture was a set of boudoir pillows made from 
pastel-tinted wash cloths, basted together with white cot- 
ton, and finished with a crocheted edge. Contrasting colors 
—pink and blue, pink and orchid, green and yellow, apricot 
and yellow—were used for each pillow. These make a de- 
lightful gift for an invalid who needs a cushion to tuck in 
here and there. They would be equally practical and effective 
in a girl’s own room. One of their attractions is that they are 
washable. 

Next we made a pair of boudoir pillows of two bordered 
handkerchiefs, and edged them with lace—all from the 
“Five and Ten.’’ We improved the design by cutting the 
handkerchiefs from corner to corner, and sewed the two 
borders together to form a band across the center of the 
pillow as in the illustration. They might have been sewed 
together as in the bandanna pillow, or cut in fourths and 
sewed so that the corners came together in the center. The 
edges may be left plain, or finished with a cord, or bound in 
bias tape or ordinary tape, either white or colored. 

One of our easiest and least expensive pillows was made 


| YOR months we've been making pillows 


Say It With Cushions 


Original gifts, costing only a few cents, and quickly made 





of two striped fringed doilies, sewed together along the 
edges with a blanket stitch. For some of the larger pillows, 
we used towels with colored borders, arranging the stripes 
across the top of the pillow to add interest to the design. 
One was finished with white ball fringe, another with a 
heavy white cord, another with a big white tassel at each 
corner, and a fourth with wide white fringe across each end. 

Next we made a set of three little pillows of unbleached 
muslin decorated with calico appliqués. (See illustration.) 
We bought the designs for these, but you may enjoy making 
your own. 


QO’ most ambitious pillows were designed for the living 
room couch. Since the slip covers were of linen with a 
floral design, we chose plain material, matching three colors 
in the slip cover. The cushions were oblong and finished 
with a perfectly plain edge, made by cutting the two sides 
of the cover two inches larger than the pillow. 

First we basted the two together on the wrong side on 
three sides, leaving a fourth open, but turning an eighth of 
an inch hem on both sides. The cover was then stitched to- 
gether on the three basted sides, turned, and again stitched 
on three sides, this time about one inch from the edge. The 
pillow was inserted and the fourth edge finished to match 
the other three. This is an easy and popular way to finish 
cushions this year. é : 

Unbleached muslin has endless possibilities for cushions. 
It may be used plain, and finished with ball fringe, brush 
fringe, or wider cotton fringe in white or any color desired. 
It may also be finished by stitching a band or bands of or- 
dinary colored tape an inch or less in width to form a bor- 
der, or bound with bias tape in plain colors, or with a bias 
band of checked or striped gingham, or of gay figured calico. 

The unbleached muslin cover may be further decorated 
with wide or narrow bands of plain or figured fabric, or 
decorated with appliqué as in the illustration. 

But the most fascinating of all (Continued on page 44) 
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Girl Scout! 


Tank was just a bit too high-hat with Ellen: she determined to 
show him that a girl could be mighty useful to a football team 


brook’s football bowl. Unconsciously, they absorbed 
the picture of cheering thousands. Consciously, they 
sought to find a single weakness in the powerful team that 
was outplaying Milbrook High for the Interscholastic cham- 


Fie WAKEFIELD’S alert brown eyes swept Mil- By CHARLES G. MULLER 



























pionship. But Ellen could find no flaw. Her heart was heavy. ~~ Wh db 
She had fallen down on her job! ah ' ustrated by 
From the concrete stand’s top row—close to press box yy Henrietta 
and whirring newsreel cameras—Ellen followed every move McCaig 
on the gridiron. And as her eyes vainly searched for an PR PiasD 
“ é 


enemy weak spot, her ears caught the staccato voice of a 
radio announcer. 

“Milbrook is fighting hard!’ she heard him bark into his 
microphone. ‘But Hartley leads fourteen to nothing! Unless 
the second half brings a miracle, folks, Milbrook will lose 
that State title again. Last year Hartley snatched it away in 
the last few minutes of... .”” A roar drowned the voice. 

Then Ellen heard the announcer once more. 

“Milbrook is out of the huddle! The ball goes to Captain 
Beegle. He punts. . . . No! They've blocked Beegle’s try! 
How those Hartley defense men charge in! That's the second 
time they've smothered a Milbrook kick! . . . The whistle 
... the first half is over, folks. And what a battle it was!” 

For a moment, Ellen sat without moving. Then she made 
for an exit, to find Milbrook’s coach. But she did not 
know what she was going to report to him. Nor had she 
any idea what she would say to Tank Beegle, if the 
captain grabbed her arm in that vise-like grip of 
his. This scouting was serious business now! 

It had begun half as a lark, when Ellen 
Wakefield flatly refused to take a job as 
Milbrook cheer leader. 

“But you've got to do something for 
your school!” Tank had _ insisted. 

“You and Jake Burrows would be 
a swell pair to put life into our <_ 
yells.” ) 

Ellen was cold to the 
idea. Tank's black eyes 
blazed. 

“IT suppose you've 4 
signed up with Bilge 
Wyeth to watch Hart- 
ley all season,” the 
Milbrook football cap- 
tain jeered. 

Ellen had had no 
least idea of giving 
way to Bilge Wyeth’s 
insistent demands for 
her company at the 
Academy's games. She 
was loyal to Milbrook, ‘ 
and always would be. } 

But . . . but if Tank ’ 
was going to take this i 
snooty attitude! FROM THE CONCRETE STAND'S TOP 
=< How did you gucss ROW, ELLEN FOLLOWED EVERY MOVE 
it?” she retorted. “I ON THE GRIDIRON, VAINLY SEARCH- 
am going with Bilge— — ING FOR AN ENEMY WEAK SPOT 
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to every single Hartley game. What do you think of that!” 

Tank grabbed Ellen’s arm to shake her violently. His 
mouth opened. But a deep voice spoke first. 

“That's a swell idea! You can scout Hartley for us, 
Ellen!’ Coach Andy Otis beamed. His broad face was one 
huge smile. “I'll only be able to watch ’em play once myself. 
But if you go to every game, you may pick a few holes.” 

“What does she know about football?” Tank cut in. 
“She'd better lead cheers. She'd be good at that.” 

Milbrook’s coach put a huge, friendly hand on the cap- 
tain’s shoulder. 

“Maybe she isn’t a football expert,” he admitted, ‘but 
she’s got eyes that see 
lots of things you and 
Bilge Wyeth miss!” 

In spite of himself, 
Tank grinned. For 
during the preceding 
summer Ellen’s repu- 
tation had spread on 
the Sound as a keen- 
sighted, quick-witted 
sailing skipper. Tank 
and Bilge Wyeth had 
been her crew. 

“The less she knows 
about inside football, 
the better,’” Andy Otis 
pointed out. “We 
know every Hartley 
play by heart, just as 
they know ours. But 
Ellen might spot a 
weakness that’s so obvious we can’t see it! Do you get me?” 

Tank Beegle objected. And at regular intervals he con- 
tinued to insist that Ellen would make a fine cheer leader. 
But the girl went right on spending her Saturdays in the 
company of Bilge Wyeth. Bundled warmly in an enormous 
fur coat, she traveled all over the State in Bilge’s yellow 
roadster. She became part of the scene at every Hartley con- 
test. And her escort enjoyed the situation hugely. 

‘“How’s my Girl Scout?’ was his weekly greeting. And 
at the end of each game, he inevitably would ask if she had 
found “any way for Tank to go through that team.” 

Like every other Academy student, Bilge was confident 
that Hartley had the State’s finest eleven. Hartley was good, 
no doubt about it. And Ellen had to concede that the Red- 
and-White was a smooth-rolling machine. But Milbrook, 
she declared loyally, would win the Interscholastic title! 


F gress each contest, the girl reported to Andy Otis. With 
closest attention, the coach would listen to her detailed 
recital of what she had observed. Tank Beegle also listened. 
But always the captain scoffed when she finished. 

Ellen’s one ray of satisfaction was the obvious pain it 
gave Tank to know that she spent every Saturday with Bilge. 
Because the results of her scouting were indeed nil. The 
coach admitted as much, but he urged her to keep on. 

She had stayed with it, for two months. With no result 
whatever. And now, with her school half way through the 
season’s final game, Milbrook was trailing Hartley fourteen 
to nothing! 

Disconsolately, Ellen made her way through the crowd 
toward the field house. She would catch Coach Otis when 
the Milbrook team came out for the second half. But what 
would she tell him? That Tank had been right? That she 
would have done more for Milbrook if she had worked as 
cheer leader? That she did not know enough about football 
to help her team? 

“Hi, Girl Scout!’ A lanky youth waved a long arm at her. 
Bilge Wyeth was grinning. ‘Find any holes yet?” 
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In no mood for banter, Ellen tried to slip away from the 
exultant Bilge. But she could not shake him off. Once more 
she had to listen to his boast that no team in the State could 
stop Hartley's smooth-rolling outfit from flattening all op- 
position. 

i i your eagle eye sees nothing but power, eh?’ he 
jibed. 

Ellen found herself facing Coach Andy Otis and Captain 
Tank Beegle. The orange-and-black jerseyed Milbrook team 
was coming from the field house to renew the battle with 
Hartley. Bilge, waving toward Tank, vanished. And Tank’s 
black eyes blazed as they blazed every time he saw Ellen 
and Bilge together. 

“Well?” asked the coach, not breaking 
his long stride. 

“The only thing I can see,” began Ellen 
hurriedly, “is that Hartley’s playing a pretty 
conventional type of game. Perhaps if we try 
plays they don’t expect . . . maybe something 

. something unorthodox. . . .” 

Tank snorted. The coach’s face was grim. 

Ellen was suddenly silent. She felt her help- 
lessness. But she wanted to win this game as 
much as either of these two men. She wanted 
so to have Milbrook beat Hartley—and chiefly 
for Tank’s sake. This was his senior year. He 
was captain of the team. And it was his last 
chance at the championship! He had worked 
hard—he deserved it! If only she could find 
some. ... 

The coach was speaking, clipping his words. 

“I've told Tank that our one chance is to 
outsmart Hartley,’ he said. “They do play like 
a machine. Maybe they think that way, too. Anyhow, we'll 
soon see!” 

The trio were close to the playing field. Andy Otis turned. 

“Many thanks for your help,” he said. His smile was 
forced. And Tank did not give Ellen even a parting word. 
In that moment, Ellen Wakefield knew that she had failed 
—failed miserably ! 


-. grticod the girl groped her way back to the seat high in 
the concrete stands. The newsreel cameras were whirring. 
The radio announcer’s sharp voice was flashing bulletins out 
over the air. The whistle blew. The last half was starting! 

Five minutes of that fateful second half were gone before 
Ellen became fully aware of the action on the white-striped 
arena. Like a girl in a dream, she finally saw that Milbrook 
had the ball. Milbrook was driving inexorably down the 
field. All about her, frenzied spectators were shouting wildly. 
And because every one in front of her was standing, Ellen 
stood, too. Milbrook had the ball on Hartley’s eight-yard 
line. Now . . . now it was over! 

Everything had happened so fast! The girl in the stands 
remembered virtually none of it. All she seemed to know now 
was that her team had scored and had made point after 
touchdown as well. Milbrook had seven points! 

Hartley fourteen, Milbrook seven! 

The Orange-and-Black players had the ball again, and 
this time Ellen was fully aware of what they did. She saw 
that Captain Tank Beegle, at quarterback, was playing with 
the brilliance of genius. Trying everything that ordinarily 
should not be tried, he was rolling Hartley farther and 
farther back. When he was expected to call for a pass, he 
ran his men off tackle. When by all rights he should be send- 
ing his backs against the line, he was throwing forward 
passes. And everything he did succeeded! 

Temporarily disorganized by this unorthodox attack, 
Hartley could not settle down to stop the Milbrook drive. 
Every move the Red team made proved wrong. Hartley 
could not outguess this rampant (Continued on page 39) 
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“COACH!” HE CRIED, “WHAT A BRAIN WAVE YOU HAD!” 
ANDY OTIS PUSHED ELLEN IN FRONT OF THE CAPTAIN. 
HERE'S WHO SAW WHAT YOU AND I BOTH MISSED,” HE SAID 





making the slightest effort to open her sleepy eyes. In 

the back of her mind, she knew vaguely that this was a 
specially important day in her life, but she was too comfort- 
able even to try to remember why. Instead she rolled over to 
her other side and curled up cozily again for another forty 
winks. Suddenly, close at hand, she heard the tinkle of 
dishes, and her eyes opened with a snap. She sat up in bed 
and looked around her. There before the fire was a round- 
eyed little peasant maid, arranging a breakfast tray on a low 
table. Another moment, and the door across the room burst 
open, and in popped a dark-haired girl with sparkling black 
eyes. 

“Bon jour, cherie, have you slept well?” cried a merry 
voice. It was Suzanne, of course, and here was Sue spending 
a whole lovely day in the country at Suzanne’s home. 

For a whole term the two girls had slept in adjoining beds 
in the big dormitory at the convent, where Sue had come to 
learn French while her father and mother traveled in Eu- 
rope. At the beginning they could only smile at each other, 
and talk with little gestures, but gradually Sue learned a few 


; + rolled over and stretched luxuriously, but without 


~A Day With 


French words, and Suzanne a few Eng- 
lish ones, and here they were, at the end 
of the term, the best friends imaginable. 
That was how Sue happened to be visit- 
ing for the first time in a real Provencal 
home, after three months in a convent. 


Y this time, the maid had made a 
cozy fire on the hearth and had 
brought in another tray for Suzanne. 
The two girls curled up in armchairs in 
their wrappers, and enjoyed the luxury 
of a lazy breakfast. Nothing like that in 
the convent, where all the girls had to 
hop out of bed with the rising-bell, and 
eat breakfast together at a long table in 
the refectory. 
And such a breakfast as this was! Not 
a great deal of it, because the French 
think it a dreadful custom to eat heavy 
cereal and bacon and eggs at the begin- 
ning of the day, but a big bowl of steam- 
ing, fragrant chocolate, and a pile of 
crisp, delicate croissants, and a cunning 
dish of apricot marmalade. Sue was 
surprised when Suzanne told her that in France one always 
had breakfast upstairs, each member of the family with a 
tray to himself or herself, and a crackling fire in each bed- 
room to dress by. Of course, they drank their chocolate 
from the bowls, just as Americans do from cups, and it 
was not until the last drop of it was gone and not a crumb 
of croissant left, that Sue really had time to look around 
her. The night before it had been too dark in the dimly- 
lighted room, and she had been too sleepy to do anything 
but tumble into bed. 

So this was the house that Suzanne had told her about, a 
house that had belonged to the family for over two hundred 
years! Aside from adding a bathroom or two, and a kitchen 
stove, nothing had been done to modernize it. Sue’s room 
was finished in rough plaster, white-washed, with a big hood 
over the fireplace, and a raised hearth. Her bed was set in an 
alcove with curtains of checked cotton in red and blue to 
shut it off from the rest of the room during the day. It was 
almost like sleeping in a cupboard, she thought. The bureau 
was big and sturdy, with heavy carving and beautiful brass 
handles, and there was a carved chest to keep blankets in. 
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Suzanne 


In one corner was a triangular washstand, with a pitcher 
and bowl of yellow china besprinkled with tiny flowers, and 
on the red-tiled floor beside it was a copper jug steaming 
with hot water, which the maid had just brought in. There 
were heavy chairs and tables of dark walnut, and two low, 
comfortable armchairs covered with blue hand-woven stuff 
—woven in their own family, Suzanne explained. The walls 
were plain, but in one of them was an arched niche, painted 
blue inside, where stood an exquisite madonna in old ivory. 
There were pewter candlesticks on the narrow mantelpiece, 
and as lamps, some bowls filled with olive oil, in which 
floated tiny wicks. How much more thrilling than just punch- 
ing a button and getting a glare of electric light, thought Sue 
delightedly. 











UZANNE threw open the long French windows, 

with an arch over them, and Sue looked out on an 
enchanting garden. Terrace after terrace of lawn and 
flowers, olive trees and vineyards, and in the distance, 
the blue Mediterranean. It was like opening a window 
suddenly on Paradise. The girls looked, and squeezed 
each other ecstatically. 

“Oh, do let’s get out 
in the sunshine, Suzanne 
—and promise to show 
me everything, absolutely 
everything!” cried Sue. 

They hopped into their 
clothes, and flew down 
the stairs, not even stop- 
ping to look at the great 
hall as they ran through 
it. Through the loggia 
where the sunshine 
streamed in, and out into 
the garden they raced. In 
the middle of the first ter- 
race was a fountain, and 
another one on the ter- 
race below. Around the 
velvet lawns, laid out in 
rectangles, were borders 
of trimmed boxwood, as 
neat as a pin. And against 
the old stone walls grew 
hollyhocks and lavender 


THE TWO GIRLS CURLED UP IN 
ARMCHAIRS AND ENJOYED THE 
LUXURY OF A LAZY BREAKFAST 


An American girl visits an ancient Provencal home 
and finds the old customs quaintly charming 


- By HELEN PERRY CURTIS 


flowers and pink geraniums, all of them seeming to have 
grown there for as long as the house had stood. Straight 
flagstone walks led through arches at both ends of the up- 
per lawn, one of them into the neatest of vegetable gardens, 
the rich black earth dug in deep furrows between the rows 
of cabbages and celery and artichokes. The other led down 
a lane of tall, black-green cypresses to a cluster of low pink 
buildings with red-tiled roofs. 


ta peasants’ houses,” said Suzanne. ‘These are the 
oldest houses on the place, built by my great-great-great- 
grandfather. Now the peasants who take care of our olive 
groves and vineyards live here. Would you like to go into 
one of the houses?” 

They had to stoop to go under the overhanging geranium 
vines, as they pulled aside a striped curtain and went in 
at the door. The peasant’s wife greeted the two girls with 
delight and talked in a strange kind of French that Sue, in 
spite of three months in a French school, found it difficult 
to understand at all. At one side of the room was a great 
hooded fireplace, and hanging on an iron crane, steaming 
away for dear life, was a big copper kettle full of soup. 
Brightly polished copper pots hung around the walls, and on 
a high walnut dresser were ranged gaily colored bowls and 
plates of pottery. The table was spread with a checked cloth 
in red and yellow, and in the high windows were pots of 
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red geraniums. The walls were mellow with many years of 
smoke, and the great beams of the ceiling were so low they 
almost touched one’s head. This was kitchen, dining room, 
living room, all in one, to Cecile and Pierre and old Fifi, who 
lived there. 

Cecile, for it was she who had greeted the girls, gave them 
each a hot, sweet cake just out of the stone oven, and took 
them to see the animals. From the next room, right in the 
same cottage, came grunts and squeaks, and there the girls 
found a litter of pink pigs in a pen in the corner, and a row 
of rabbit hutches in which hopped about rabbits of all sizes 
and colors—for the French love to eat rabbits even better 
than chickens. Sue was surprised to find animals under the 
same roof with. human beings, but she was too polite to 
mention it. In the next shed was a little donkey, with one 
ear up and one ear down; and a whole flock of chickens 
rushed out squawking as the girls went in. Above in the 
loft were piles of hay and freshly cut grass for the rabbits 
and the donkey, and as they stood there, old Fifi came in 
with a sickle in her hand, and a great stack of newly-cut 
hay balanced on her head. Suzanne explained that when the 
peasant women became too old to work in the fields, or to 
do the washing, they still liked to be busy about something 
out-of-doors, and so they watched the sheep, or cut hay, a 
little at a time, for the animals. 

Just below the house was a stone pool, at which three or 
four women were washing clothes, slapping them on the 
tiled edge of the tank, 
rubbing them with soap, 
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or beating them with paddles. Their hands were red from 
the cold water coming down from the mountain springs, 
but their cheeks were red, too, and they were chattering 
briskly. These washing places are as good as a newspaper to 
the peasant women, Suzanne told her friend, for it is here 
that they exchange all the gossip about their neighbors, and 
learn whose baby has been born, and whose cow has died, 
and whose cabbages are planted, and whose olives are 
gathered. Splashing and pounding away in the sunshine, 
they laugh and chatter incessantly. 


UST as they were watching the women at the washing- 

place, Pierre came around the corner with the donkey 
hitched up to the cart, and without waiting to be asked, the 
girls scrambled into the cart, much to the surprise of the 
small animal who turned his head inquiringly, and then 
trotted off with them down the hill. It was a bumpy ride, and 
the girls had to hang on for dear life. They passed fragrant 
fields of jasmine, orange and olive groves, and terrace after 
terrace of vineyards. Suzanne told Sue that all these fields 
and vineyards belonged to her father. The jasmine, gathered 
early in the morning, with the dew still on the blossoms, 
was taken each day to the perfume factory near by. The 
vineyards supplied grapes and wine for everyone on the 
farm. The olives were shaken down each autumn, the best 
of them saved to eat, and the rest taken to the olive press 
where oil was made, enough for salads and cooking for the 
whole year round. Then there were the vegetable gardens, 
with many of the vegetables bearing three or four times a 
year in this warm and sunny climate. Virtually 
everything that they needed or wanted, includ- 
ing meat from chickens, pigs and lambs, grew 
on the place, and what was left over, the 
peasants sold at market. 

At the bottom of the hill the girls scrambled 
out, so that the cart could be filled with neatly 
tied-up fagots, made from the dried twigs of 
olive, trimmed off during the winter. Sue 
could see that not even the smallest thing was 
wasted in this wonderful country. The leaves 
and twigs which would have been burnt up 
at home were saved for fertilizer and firewood. 
Even the vineyards and jasmine fields were 
as beautifully kept as the lawns and gardens 
around the house. 

From below, Sue had a splendid view of the 
house itself. It stood away above them, half 
hidden, with its soft pink walls 
and green shutters, in a grove of 
tall black cypresses. Behind it 
the far blue mountains, and all 
around it, falling away in ter- 
raced steps supported by gray 
stone walls, were shiny green 
orange groves, and purply vine- 
yards and silvery olive trees. 
And above it all, the bluest of 
blue skies. Sue felt as if she 
were looking at a picture in a 
book of fairy tales. 

The girls had to climb up the 
long hill on foot, and they 
were quite ready to hear the 
luncheon bell tinkling, as they 
breathlessly clambered up the 
last steps to the garden. There 
was a table for two set in the 
shade of a plantain tree, and 


















OLD FIFI PASSED BY, A 
SICKLE IN HER HAND, AND 
A GREAT STACK OF NEWLY 
CUT HAY ON HER HEAD 





there they had luncheon, looking 
over the sea. Not meat and pota- 
toes (Continued on page 44) 








Big Game 





By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home C ompanion 


Illustration by Katherine Shane Bushnell 


O a boy, a football game means a field, a 

football and two good teams. But no girl, 

I'll wager, ever considered a single game 
without some relation to the hat she was going 
to wear. : 

Since a football game is one of the most dra- 
matic episodes in the autumn schedule, it is nat- 
ural that we should feel that our clothes should 
be appropriately debonair. And the clever shops, 
sensing our thrill, have been quick to instruct us 
in the A B C’s of football costuming. 

The first necessary quality in our clothes for 
the game is that they shall be of that informal 
type which has come to be known as “sports.” 
The formal tailored costume and the dressy type 
of clothes are quite out of the picture, whether 
your game is set in a city stadium, or on a coun- 
try field. 

The second —— quite as important both to 
your looks and your pleasure, is that football 
clothes shall be comfortable—which in nine cases 
out of ten (allowing for freak weather condi- 
tions) means that they shall be warm. Nothing 
in the world can spoil a game so quickly for you 
(and your escort) as a nipped nose and cold feet. 
Boys have very little sympathy for the sort of 
discomfort that comes from scanty clothing and 
uncomfortable high-heeled shoes. The girl they 
like to take to a game is the girl who, 
while managing to look very pretty, in- 
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deed, also has it fixed so that she can 
keep her mind on the game, and not 
on the temperature or her feet. 


CLEVER SHOPS, SENSING OUR 
THRILL, HAVE BEEN QUICK TO 
INSTRUCT US IN THE A B C'S 
OF FOOTBALL COSTUMING 





The indispensable basis for a good 
football costume may well be a pair of 
wool stockings. They may be had fine 
as silk, and just as un-cumbersome. Or perhaps you will pre- 
fer short woolen socks, over your lisle or silk. Be sure to 
wear sensible shoes, not only because they look better, but 
also because they are warmer than kid, and will permit you 
to walk or stand around without tiring. If it’s terribly cold, 
don’t scorn galoshes. And if it looks like rain, take your 
rubbers ! 

Fine wool underwear, soft as a rabbit's ear, can’t be urged 
upon you too strongly for the end-of-the-season game. Es- 
pecially the pants, which are indispensable if you are being 
fashionable in a three-quarter coat. A steamer rug will pro- 
vide equal warmth, but there are escorts who resent being 
made into porters. 

By all means wear a soft felt or fabric hat, which can be 
pulled down on the head and which will shade the eyes. 
And if you’re clever, provide yourself with a gay woolen 
scarf, and either warm gloves or a muff. 

If you have a heavy fur coat of the sports type—raccoon, 
nutria, muskrat, leopard or such—it is, of course, a comfort 
at a cold windy game, and it relieves you more or less of 
the responsibility of wearing all the wool in the world un- 
derneath it. But on a drizzly day, a fur coat is a distinct lia- 
bility, for nothing can be more unpleasant than wet fur. 


Costumes by Best & Co. 


Then is the time when you want wool—lots of it—with the 
added protection of a slicker, or rain-proof tweed on top. 
We shall hope, however, that the weather will be on its good 
behavior most of the time this autumn. For the new football 
fashions certainly deserve a better fate than to be hidden 
under a raincoat. 


AM showing on this page two representative costumes 

which you will undoubtedly be seeing on many smart 
young things, on all the best football fields. Both are ex- 
tremely good and awfully practical, though they vary con- 
siderably in price. Of the two, the suéde jacket and tweed 
skirt ensemble is the less expensive. It may be had in brown, 
wine or green, and besides being superb for the football 
game, it ought also to be ideal for campus or general coun- 
try wear. Shown with this costume is a sports felt hat, but 
since the drawing was made, the manufacturer has decided 
to include a fabric hat with the coat and skirt ensemble. 

On the other figure I am showing one of the new and 
exquisite top coats-of Shetland wool, which are so marvel- 
ously lightweight and warm. It is beautifully cut, with rag- 
lan sleeves, to slip over a suit easily. Under this our heroine 
wears a double-breasted reefer suit, (Continued on page 41) 


+ A Glad Thanksgiving: Fofc 


November chill melts away before th 
Girl Scouts who anticipate th 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK—FOOD FOR THE MIND. THIS 
WISE GIRL SCOUT KNOWS WHAT TO DO ON A RAINY AFT- 
ERNOON WHEN THE WIND BANGS THE SHUTTERS OUTSIDE 


A WOODSMAN’S KNIFE COMES IN HANDY FOR 
CUTTING THE STRINGS WHICH TIE THESE 
SUCCULENT CHICKENS TO A BIRCHEN SPIT 








WITH STRINGS OF HAWS AND BARBERRIES, LUMPS OF 


SUET FIRMLY TIED TO BRANCHES, AND CEREAL MINUTES A GROUP OF HUNGRY CAMPERS WILL POUR 
POURED INTO FEED-BOXES, GIRL SCOUTS PROVIDE IN, AND THESE NEAT STACKS OF DISHES WILL DIS- 
THANKSGIVING FOR THEIR WINTER BIRD GUESTS APPEAR TO TAKE PART IN THE ENSUING MEAL 


THE ROAST IS READY AT CAMP EDITH MACY: IN TEN 








Food, for Fire, 


good-will and high hearts of 
) many cheerful preparations 


A DAINTY TRAY THAT WOULD TEMPT ALMOST ANY 
INVALID BACK TO THE ENJOYMENT OF HEALTH 


GIRL SCOUT SISTER HAS 
JUST WON A COOK MERIT 
BADGE, IN SPITE OF ALL 
THE “HELP” SHE RECEIVES 
FROM THE TWO YOUNGER 
MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY 





for Friends ° 


A PUMPKIN PIE FOR 
THANKSGIVING! IF THIS 
GIRL SCOUT BAKED IT, 
SHE'S A WONDER, FOR 
PIE IS RATHER TRICKY! 


FALL CAMP COOKING IS 
EASY WITH THE GIRL 
SCOUT CAMP COOKING 
OUTFIT, THE FOLDING 
BAKER, THE GRILL, AND 
THE SOLID DUTCH OVEN 
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WHEN THE LEAVES HAVE FALLEN, GROUND THAT HAS BEEN 
SHADED ALL SUMMER BASKS IN THE AUTUMN SUNSHINE, 
AND OFFERS SPRINGY FOOTING TO WEEK-END HIKERS 


HANKSGIVING is in the air these days, with its feasts and 

its fun—and along with the merrymaking, Girl Scouts remem- 
ber that their duty is to be useful and to help others. There is 
money to be earned in various ways and for various purposes; 
community service to be performed; the needy to be helped. So 
they are busy concocting plans and, with the help of their leaders, 
executing them, too. And they are finding that it is a lot of fun, 
to pull together for any cause. 

Troops who are contemplating such activities will be interested 
in the accounts of other troops about the successful accomplish- 
ment of similar projects. 


A Pet Show 


ASHEVILLE, NortH Caro.ina: The Girl Scout Council of 
Asheville sponsored a Pet Show on November 19, 1932. They 
were aided by the girls in all of the troops. 

The girls made posters advertising the show and placed them 
in the schools, stores, and other conspicuous places. The mer- 
chants and friends donated suitable prizes of pet foods, animal 
playthings, and blue, red, and yellow ribbons for the winners in 
the eighteen classes. The price of admission was ten cents for 
children, twenty cents for adults, and a registration fee of ten cents 
was charged for each pet that was entered. 

The show occupied a whole floor of a large arcade building 
centrally located, the big room being divided into eighteen sections 
for the different classes of pets. 

Dogs, cats, chickens, an all-white turkey, a parrot, goldfish and 
guppies, snails and turtles, even trained fleas came to the party. 
Mingled with the barking of the dogs, the mewing of the cats, 
and the cackling of the turkeys and chickens, was the raucous voice 
of the parrot shrieking Spanish. But the bedlam, distressing as 
it was, was music in the ears of the Girl Scouts, because it meant 
success. 

Ribbons were awarded to the best cared for pets—breeding and 
pedigree being ignored. The Scout Law, “A Girl Scout is a friend 
to animals,” was stressed. 

About one hundred pets were registered and nearly two hun- 
dred people visited the show during the afternoon. We cleared a 
sum ‘way beyond what we expected to make from this under- 
taking; and this year’s success encourages us to make an annual 
event of the pet show. 

Troop 1 JANE WITMAN 


A Rummage Sale 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: The troop committee members and the Girl 
Scouts of the northeast district of Chicago held their second an- 
nual Rummage Sale on November fourteenth and fifteenth. 

The first step in the preparation of this sale was the collecting 
of goods to be sold. This was done by the individual troops, each 





Under Skies, 


MORE WOOD PLEASE! THIS ANCIENT STOVE ADDS NOT A LIT- 
TLE TO THE EXCITEMENT AT CAMP KIWANIS, DALLAS, TEXAS 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. The 
writer, who is the Star Reporter of the month, receives a 
book as an award. For the Star Reporter's Box, your story 
should contain no less than two hundred words, no more 
than three hundred. It should answer the questions: What 
was the event? When did it happen? Who took part? 
What made it interesting? 


|” ierweatng FOWLER of Troop One, Fort Bragg, Cali- 
fornia, has the honor of being named Star Reporter 
for November. Maxine writes: 

“Our Girl Scout leader recently visited the neighboring 
Girl Scout troop. She told me of the wonderful work of the 
troop, so I decided to try for the ‘Star Reporter Column.’ 
Thought I—If I can win a book, I shall donate it to the 
Mendocino Girl Scout troop for their library in behalf of 
our troop. So here it is—and I do hope it will win a book! 

“Mendocino is a tiny lumber town way up here in 
northern California. It has no theatre, library or any amuse- 
ments of any sort. 

“There is a splendid Girl Scout troop, though. The 
girls, mostly all of high school age, have a great interest 
in the welfare of their town. 

“Nearly a year ago they conceived the brilliant idea of 
gathering books for a library in their Girl Scout house. 

“They immediately set about the task. The girls brought 
all the books possible from their homes, then they finally 
asked people to donate. Many people gladly gave them 
books. 

“Then they thought—Why not make it a public library? 
And that is just what they did. As the lumber mill did not 
run any more, it was not at all difficult to find a vacant 
building. They selected a building in the center of the 
town, moved all the books into it, and then made it look 
as much like a library as possible. 

“They have now approximately three hundred books in 
the library, which is quite remarkable for just donations 
and so forth. Any time they get any extra money, they 
buy more books. 

“The library is open to the public once a week, with 
two Girl Scouts acting as librarians. The people of Men- 
docino eagerly make use of it. 

“In my opinion, and you will agree too, it is one of the 
most splendid things that any Girl Scout troop can do.” 

































Under Roofs 


Girl Scouts gather in groups to hike, 
to camp over the week-end, to read, 
and to have fun in their little houses 








GIRL SCOUTS IN NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, MAKING 
SOME NEW DECORATIONS FOR THEIR LITTLE HOUSE 


in its own way. Some troops held inter-patrol competitions, 
awarding small prizes or banners to the patrols that collected the 
most goods. When the girls worked in groups on this part of 
the preparations, it was more interesting to them, and with this 
interest, more was accomplished. The goods were then brought 
to a central place, ready to be put into the store when a suitable 
one should be found. 

In the meantime, the chairman and an assistant were busy 
looking for a place to hold the sale. When the store was secured 
and the date was finally set, all goods were brought to the store, 
the articles were sorted and put on display, ready for sale on the 
appointed date. 

The sale started at ten in the morning and continued until 
six in the evening, for two days. All articles were sold at reason- 
able prices, and there were great crowds in the store both days. 
At the end of the second day, most of the things were sold. 
Those that were left were given to a Shelter House in Chicago. 

Everyone concerned with the sale had a good time, helping 
to promote Girl Scouting in Chicago. The sale was a great suc- 
cess and we are looking forward to another one of these 
projects. 

Troop 99 La VERN A. GILES 


A Food Sale 


Eucuip, Ou10: Last November, our troop decided to take care 
of some needy families, so we gave a food sale and party, and 
charged a can of something for admittance. The chairman of 
our troop committee and two Second Class girls were at the door, 
and they took in two large boxes of canned goods and jars of 
jelly. The girls and some of their mothers had made a goodly 
supply of bread, cake, cookies and candy, which were all sold 
except one cake. The money taken in helped to feed a needy 
family for four weeks. 

At the meeting before Thanksgiving, we planned to give a 
nice basket. We gave our dues for the week to the lieutenant 
who, with a patrol leader, was to do the buying and make the 
delivery. We were all glad to hear at our next meeting how 
happy a mother and four children were made by our gift. At 
the same time our church sent several baskets, and a part of 
our canned goods was sent with them. 


Troop 59 Betty ACKER 


Lessons in Canning 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN: The Girl Scouts of Manitowoc have 
been working on a number of merit badges. One of these was Can- 
ning. There were fifteen girls working for the badge. We all en- 
joyed the canning, and at the same time our work helped out some 
of the needy families of Manitowoc. 

Our first meeting was held at the Vocational School. We had a 
lesson on canning and preserving. Saturday afternoon we canned 
tomatoes, and again the Vocational School offered the use of their 
Home Economics Department. The tomatoes were a success, each 
girl canning one quart. A bushel of tomatoes was canned in all. 

The next time we met in the Episcopal Church, and after a short 
lesson on Apple Jelly making, we attempted our next product. We 
cooked the apples; and after letting the apples in the bags drip over 
night, we again went to our task. The jelly turned out well and was 
tempting to look at. We used a bushel of apples. 

Our next meeting was for the purpose of canning peaches. That 
also proved a success. While we were canning them, our city news- 
paper reporters took our pictures. Then, two by two, the same day, 
we went to take our oral test. All the girls were such good cooks 
that every Girl Scout working for the badge passed it. 

The girls distributed the preserves just before Thanksgiving to 
cleven families, whose names were secured through the city Poor 
Commissioner. We plan to do the canning annually. 

Troop 4 GEORGIA BLOESSER 





RAIN? THIS CIRCLE OF DEVOTED READERS AT 
CAMP OSBORN, NEW JERSEY, IS NOT GRIEVING! 





IN HONOLULU, HAWAII, GIRL SCOUTS GATHER 
ROUND THEIR CAMP FIRE AND WITH LONG STICKS 
TOAST—-NOT MARSHMALLOWS, NOT MUFFINS, NOT 
KABOBS—-BUT FRESHLY CUT SLICES OF PINEAPPLE 
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THE JIG SAW PUZZLE OF PEACE 


Industrious diplomatists at Geneva are 
trying to keep Europe from rushing into 
war. When they met on September twenty- 
fifth, the high-tension area was Germany. 
People were saying, ‘It’s like 1914!” 

Until the leap to dictatorship of fiery 
Chancellor Hitler, the German Republic 
was winning the world’s good will. But 
its leaders could not please their own peo- 
ple. 

So into power burst the Nazis, ill-treat- 
ing political prisoners, persecuting the Jews, 
struggling for a union with Austria—though 
such a union was forbidden by the treaty of 





Versailles—protesting that their nation was 
ringed by enemies, glorifying war. 

These Nazis, declaring that Germany was 
shut out by other nations, have themselves 
made Germany the loneliest nation, politi- 
cally, on earth. Their threats and actions 
have restored the entente cordiale between 
England and France, have drawn France and 
Italy together. This has made certain humor- 
ously inclined people say that the next 
Nobel Peace Prize should go to Hitler! 

Germany's isolation has not been merely 
political. Its citizens’ minds seem out of the 
current of world thought. Its people travel 
little. Their newspapers are Nazi-muzzled. 
Though Germany has a proud tradition of 
intellectual achievement, she has for many 
months been a mental shut-in. 

Within her borders propagandists work 
furiously. Boys and men are taught warlike 
aims; girls and women are told that the 
housewife, the mother, with a mind strictly 
bounded by her home, is the type the Fath- 
erland wants. Women in industry, in the 
professions, are frowned on. ‘The normal 
five-child family’ is the aim. Amusingly 
enough, Hitler himself is a confirmed bache- 
lor! 

“Attack Germany now—she’s_ weak! 
She'll be strong in ten years and may wreck 
us.” This is what millions of Frenchmen 
were saying last summer. It is this pro- 
found fear that has made France transform 
her whole Rhineland border into a vast 
underground fortification. 

Into such a Europe, talking about ‘the 
next war,’ the League of Nations is trying 
to bring peace. 

May it make progress! 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIME 


By Latrobe Carroll 


FIRST LADY OF THE CABINET 


Recently, a national conference on child 
health was called to try to remedy appalling 
conditions. About one-fifth of all pre-school 
and school children in the United States are 
suffering from malnutrition, inadequate 
housing, and lack of medical care. The 
woman who called that conference is a liv- 
ing refutation of the Nazi tenet, referred to 
in the preceding column, that wifehood and 
motherhood can't blend successfully with a 
career. That woman’s name is Frances Per- 
kins. 

As the nation’s Secretary of Labor she is 
doing work any Nazi might envy. Before be- 
coming our first woman Cabinet member, 
she was State Industrial Commissioner of 
New York. Her married life has been out- 
standingly happy. She has a charming, six- 
teen-year-old daughter, Susanna. 

In private life, Madam Secretary, as Miss 
Perkins likes to be called, is Mrs. Paul C. 
Wilson. Born in Boston fifty-one years ago, 
she spent most of her early life in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. She is a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke College. First a worker with- 
out pay for Jane Addams of Hull House, she 
became a crusader for better factory laws. 

Straight-thinking, crisp-speaking, Miss 
Perkins is a splendid soldier in the war for 
social sanity. ““We want,” she says, “for all 
our people an ordinary comfortable living— 
enough to eat, enough to wear, a home with 
average comforts at least, all of which 
should be commonplace in American life.” 
And she adds, firmly, ‘‘It’s time to treat our- 
selves to some civilization.” 


LEAVE YOUR UMBRELLA AT HOME 


How would you like to walk along a 
road, and see money fluttering down out of 
the sky? Crisp bills raining right into your 
hands. 

Just such a thing might happen if one 
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of the strangest plans for currency inflation 
yet concocted were taken seriously and put 
into effect. Eugene Talmadge, Governor of 
Georgia, believes it would be a good idea 
“to print a lot of ten and twenty dollar 
bills and scatter them over the country by 
throwing the money out of airplanes.” 
Just to be on the safe side, let's all stay 
out-of-doors a lot this autumn! 











SOUR PLIGHT OF CUBAN SUGAR 


Amid swiftly changing Cuban politics, 
one fact stands firm: great numbers of the 
island’s workers are miserably underpaid, 
half-starved, violently restless. No govern- 
ment can last long while people are in such 
a plight. 

Cubans, so uncertain politically, seem 
certain only that they want their sugar 
conundrum solved. Presidents come and go. 
The real ruler is the white sweet stuff we 
put in our lemonade. 





During the World War, to meet ab- 
normal demands, Cuba became virtually a 
one-crop, sugar-growing country. Years after 
the big conflict ended, a wave of high sugar 
prices carried the island up. It grew dizzy 
with dollars. Later, the limitation of ex- 
ports to the United States, overproduction, 
a high American tariff, the world-slump, 
and drastically falling prices, brought the 
inevitable plunge. 

At the crest of the sugar boom, workers 
in the cane fields earned as much as two 
dollars and a half a day. Now, they some- 
times make as little as three cents a day. 
Hungry hordes roam the provinces. 

Cuban depression heightened American 
depression. We have invested over a billion 
dollars in Cuba—more money than in any 
other foreign country except Canada. The 
island, before its misfortunes, used to be 
our sixth best customer in goods imported. 
We own, or control, over ninety-five per 
cent of its sugar industry, as well as almost 
all its railroads, banks, telephone systems, 
and power plants. 

With such a stake, Uncle Sam, prodded 
by recent revolutions, has decided to do 
something about the island's “big white 
problem.” A sugar pact, stabilizing the in- 
dustry in general, and fixing the number of 
tons Cuba may send us, has been drawn up. 
And, in London, there’s talk about restrict- 
ing world sugar production. 


GOLD IN THEM THAR CARROTS! 


Food chemists have been putting their 
heads together at the Century of Progress 
Exposition and pooling the knowledge 
they've recently gained. Some of it hits us 
right where we live. 
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For example, Professor H. C. Sherman of | 


Columbia University and Dr. A. F. Ger- 
mann of Cleveland, Ohio, hammered home 
the fact that we can eat our way to health 
and a longer, richer life. The old stand-bys, 
milk, eggs, fruits and vegetables, were put 
on a pedestal by Professor Sherman. These 
‘protective foods’ have been shown to 
build health, as well as guard it. If we ate 
more of them, and didn't stick so monot- 
onously to a “bread-meat-potato-sugar” diet 
we'd feel better, look better, work better. 

The easiest way for grown-ups to get 
their proper share of tooth-and-bone-build- 
ing calcium, Sherman stated, is to drink a 
pint of milk a day; children should drink 
a quart. 

Dr. Germann said thought-rousing things 
about carotene. Did you ever hear of it? 





Recent researches have shown it to be a| 
strong ally in preventing many diseases, | 


especially the common cold. 
Carotene is the yellow coloring matter in 


carrots, corn, and butter. It’s present, too, 


in spinach and whole milk. 
So, at the first sneeze—quick, that carrot! 


SOMETHING OUT OF NOTHING 


The startling claim has been put forward 
that certain scientists in the California In- 
stitute of Technology and in Cambridge, 
England, have actually created matter out 
of pure motion. Radium rays, it’s said, have 
been changed into electrical particles. 

Miraculous, if true. 


OH, DEER, DEER! 


Did you ever hear a deer giggle? Prob- 
ably not, but if deer were able to laugh, 
the beautiful buck, marooned on a ledge for 
twelve days in Watkins Glen State Park, 


New York, would have split his soft sides. | 
This antlered gentleman, frightened by | 


something, sought safety upon a narrow 
shelf on the steep side of a mountain gorge. 
Though his relatives would soon be in 
mortal danger in most States of the Union, 
with the opening of the hunting season, 
this particular buck became an object of 
sglicitude to no less than three hundred and 
fey thousand staring visitors. 

Efforts to rescue him began. A bridge, 
thrown over the gorge to the ledge, was 
camouflaged by dirt, boughs, moss, and 


made enticing by salt poured along its 
length. It was supposed to look like a 
mountain path. To the buck, it looked like 
danger. He wouldn't cross. 

So-Lat-Dowanee, a Mohawk Indian chief, 
was lowered to the ledge, dressed in full 
tribal regalia, a lasso in his hand. But he 
scared the deer; so, quickly, they hauled 
him up. Whereupon the chief went into 
seclusion to compose a poem about the buck. 

Taxidermists from a nearby town brought 
two stuffed deer on rollers, as lures. 


At last, delicately urged by park em- | 
ployees, the deer picked his own way down | 


the steep bank to freedom. As he bounded 
off, certain persons maintain that his lips 
were twisted in a grin. 
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How a poor scout 
became a “good scout” 


She stayed a tenderfoot for ages... until 


“TWAS a miracle that Jean got into the 
Scouts at all. She wasn’t an ‘active’ girl. 
Kind of crabby and too quiet. And when- 
ever she'd have to take a test, sure as any- 
thing she'd be laid up with a cold. 
“Looked as if she’d stay in the Tenderfoot 
Class for life. But one day she asked her 
Scout Leader’s advice. Since then Jean’s 
gotten to be the best-liked, peppiest one 
of us all! What do you think she was told? 
...Just that there are certain rules you've 
got to follow to be healthy. And that one of 
the most important is simply: Wash hands 
often—always before meals—with Lifebuoy 
Health Soap. Because there aré germs on 
almost everything we touch, and Lifebuoy 
removes not only dirt but germs as well!” 


The Life Extension Institute reports that 


27 germ diseases may be spread by hands. 
Therefore, this Cleaner Hands rule is vital. 
Sometimes it’s hard to remember. A good 
reminder is the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart. 
The coupon at the bottom of this ad will 
bring you one right away, with a school-size 
cake of Lifebuoy Soap. 

You'll like the feel of Lifebuoy’s rich, 
creamy lather. It’s ever so good for com- 
plexions, too. Keeps your skin so clear 
and soft. Another good thing about 
Lifebuoy: It purifies pores— 
prevents embarrassing “B.O.” 
(body odor). 

So send for your FREE | 
Lifebuoy sample and mem- 
ory-jogging Wash-up Chart 
now! 


a a, 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 


for face, hands, bath. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 1411, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart and a school-size 


cake of Lifebuoy—both free. 


Name 





Address 














WISH you could be here with 
me, to see for yourself all the new 
autumn books piled high on the desk, 

the shelf, the chair—everywhere. Such a fas- 
cinating array! As I look at them, I think of 
the many months of planning behind them. 
I think of the authors busily writing them, 
of the publishers reading the manuscripts 
and accepting them. I think of the artists, il- 
lustrating them, of the printers setting them 
up in type and printing them, of the binders 
binding them in their bright colors. Yes, it 
takes time and many people to make a good 
book. 

And what especially interests me about 
these new autumn books is the many differ- 
ent kinds there are of them. No matter what 
you like best to read, I am sure it is here for 
you. So this month I am going to tell you 
about as many different kinds of books as I 
possibly can. 

Yes, I know stories are among your favor- 
ites, especially stories about girls of today. 
You will like Holly Daggett, then, in Col- 
lege on Horseback by Esther Greenacre Hall 
(Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, Incor- 
porated). Holly is a Freshman in Sierra 
University in California, fresh from her 
ranch home and more than a little worried 
about finances. It isn’t easy, either, to settle 
down to college after riding the 
range at home. 

But Holly buckles to, and even 
though the older girls aren't sure 
enough of her ways at first to 
elect her to a club, she wins them at 
last. She solves her financial prob- 
lems, too—first by waiting on table, 
then by unexpectedly carrying on a 
riding school. A riding school ? How 
does she manage to get horses for 
it? How do the authorities happen 
to allow it? That is the story, and a 
most enjoyable one it is. 


I hope so—in Buckaroo, the story of her adven- 
tures on a cow-boy ranch in the West. 


More girls of today 


Along with Holly, I want you to 
meet Sayre, another real girl whose 
story is in New Land by Sarah Lind- 
say Schmidt (Robert M. McBride 
and Company, and The Junior Lit- 
erary Guild). I like to think of them 
together. Both are undaunted by dif- 
ficulties. Both are human in their 
mistakes, and really fine in facing 
those mistakes and working out the 
consequences. Sayre lives on a farm 
in a stretch of arid land in the West. 
Her special problem is not only to 
find a way to enter the vocational 
agriculture course, but how to keep 
her brother Chuck there, as well— 
and to supply the whole family with 











By HELEN FERRIS 


food and clothes. But if you are thinking 
that this must be a rather uneventful story, 
you are mistaken. Things had a way of hap- 
pening to Sayre and Chuck. And just wait 
until you get to the exciting snowstorm 
chapters! 

I scarcely know whether to call Phari by 
M. E. Buckingham (Charles Scribner's Sons) 
a story about a girl of today, or a pony. 
Really, it is both, with the book itself the 
story of a pony’s life, but with Mary Martin, 
the girl, such a lovable person that you think 
of the book as hers, too. Phari is a Tibetan 
pony, born on the wild table-land of Tibet 
where life is harsh. But the little thing soon 
became accustomed to rigorous days, a train- 
ing he sorely needed when he was put in the 
caravan of Ta-lung. And he had a friend, 
Thunder, the mule. I have never read of 
any more amusing animal friendship than 
this. In fact, so devoted were they that when 
Mary's father, who was stationed in India, 
bought Phari, he had to buy Thunder, too! 


HERE she is, 
horse and 


con, 


Do you already know her? 


Why did she leave? 


Because Lynn is one of those eager, vivid girls who 
simply must find new adventures, 


Where did she go then? 


To Czechoslovakia, where she lived in an old 
palace with other American Girls. You can read 
of all that she and they did there in 


The Mounted Falcon 
by Fjeril Hess (Macmillan) 


Im portant—yes, Fjeril Hess is our own Girl Scout 
Fjeril Hess of The Girl Scout Leader. And every- 
one says Lynn is one of the nicest girls in all the 
new books of this season. 
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Introducing 
LYNN GARROW 


on the the 
in the cos- 
tume that gave her the 
name of ‘Mounted Fal- 


Mary had come on from England 
to be with her parents, and when Mr. 
Martin brought Phari home—and Thun- 
der—she instantly knew that here was her 
horse. How she won his love, eventually 
taking her place in Phari’s affections before 
Thunder, the mule, is one of the most ap- 
pealing parts of this appealing story. If you 
enjoy drawing in school, you will get a great 
deal from the splendid illustrations in this 
book and the way they are reproduced. 





Two dogs and a horse 


Excellent and spirited drawings of horses 
are to be found also in the pen and ink il- 
lustrations of Ross Santee for his book 
Sleepy Black (Farrar and Rinehart). Ross 
Santee not only knows horses and draws 
them vividly, but he can write about them, 
too. Sleepy Black is a Western ranch horse 
who tells his own story—as a colt on the 
range where he was born; as a ranch horse; 
as a rodeo performer until he becomes that 
shunned thing, a man-killer. He is a real 
personality, and you feel rebellious that so 
fine a horse should have had so little under- 
standing. But Joe understands him and 
when, in the end, Sleepy Black is forlorn and 
despised, you keep hoping that somehow 
Joe will come back again. Does he? 
I can tell you this—that you will be 
satisfied with the ending. And you 
will look at Sleepy’s pictures again 
and again. 

The two dogs you will like in 
new books are “Flush” in 
Flush of Wimpole Street and 
Broadway by Flora Merrill (Rob- 
ert M. McBride and Company), and 
“Silver Chief” in Silver Chief by 
Jack O'Brien (The John C. Win- 
ston Company). Yes, this is the 
story of Flush, the adorable dog 
who played with Katharine Cornell 
in The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
You meet him as a puppy. You go 
along with Miss Cornell when she 
chooses him for her play. You go to 
the rehearsals. You are there on the 
opening night in New York. And, 
as you read his story, every now and 
then you find little stories about the 
real Flush, who belonged to Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning. These lit- 
tle stories are told in her letters and 
in her diary, and are given on spe- 
cial pages, with special illustrations, 
so that by the time you finish the 
book you not only know Miss Cor- 
nell’s Flush, but Mrs. Browning's 
Flush, too. Edwina drew the irre- 
sistible illustrations. 

Jack O'Brien, who wrote Silver 
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Chief, was head of the dog team under Ad- 
miral Byrd on his South Pole expedition. 
This dramatic story of a devoted dog of the 
North who loyally serves his master in every 
danger is written with a sincere understand- 
ing of dog nature. Kurt Wiese, who drew 
the illustrations, also loves dogs, with the 
result that his pictures are as understanding 
as Mr. O'Brien's story, itself. 


A girl of today in a far-away land 


Last month I told you about Jothy in India 
and her book. This month I have a Russian 
girl for you—Katrinka, whom you may al- 
ready know from the two other books about 
her, Katrinka and Katrinka Grows Up (E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Incorporated). In 
fact, there are three Russian girls—Sofia who 
lives with Katrinka and also dances in the 
official ballet; and Peggy Likorenko who was 
born in America. I mention the girls first, 
but they are not the only ones in the story. 
The book is called Peter, Katrinka’s Brother 
(E. P. Dutton and Company, Incorporated ) 


and is by Helen Eggleston Haskell, the au- | 


thor of all the Katrinka books. A fine boy 
Peter is, too, as well as his friend, Mitri. 
We see Peter first going to the Museum, 
which fascinates him. There he catches a 
glimpse of Peggy and from then on, it is 
Peter and Peggy who hold the center of the 








stage for us. There is a mystery in the book, | 


too. Where did Peggy and her grandmother | 


disappear? And why? Katrinka’s romance | 


and the choice before her, whether to be- 
come a prima ballerina, or marry Boris and 
live in the country, are also an important part 
of the story. The book is full of vivid pic- 
tures of the Russia the young people knew 
just after the Revolution, as well as glimpses 
of Old Russia. 


Delightful girls of other days 


Some books are like going up to the open 
door of an inviting home, with a cordial 
voice welcoming you in. It doesn’t matter 
that you have never been there before, nor 
even that you have never before met those 
who live there, you settle down by the fire 
and enjoy yourself thoroughly. 

Such a book is Gay Soeurette by Ada 
Claire Darby (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany). Such a welcome the home of Com- 
mandant Don Francois Valle extends you, 
in Ste. Genevieve, in Old Louisiane, with 
Soeurette, herself, there on the balcony, in- 
viting you to come in and get acquainted 
with Maman and Grandmere and Aimée 
Louise and Vionne, and Zou Zou, and Jean 
and the others. To her, the life that she and 
her family and those in Ste. Genevieve live 
is to be taken for granted. To you, it is all 
most picturesque, from Grandmere’s stories 
of her Normandie, the beautiful, to. the vil- 
lage festivals and the comings and goings of 
the traders on the river. 

The good Commandant desires no 
change, nor does his family. Yet ever there 
are the restless Americains, from the other 
side of the Mississippi, never content with 
the land that they have, always moving on, 
moving on. And sure enough, the change 
does come. The land changes hands again, 
first to the French and then to the Americans. 
We today Know this to have been the “Louis- 
iana Purchase.” Before I read Gay Soeurette, 
the Louisiana Purchase was merely one more 
historical event to me. Now I am thinking 
of the good folk (Continued on page 34) 
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Romance and Realism—A Perfect Library for Girls 


YOUR OWN BOOKSHELF 


The right mixture of biography, history, modern fiction, great writers, 
fine artists—planned for the modern girl who loves books. Picture shows 
No. 3 of the new Macmillan Boys’ and Girls’ Own Libraries. Special dis- 
count to you brings price very low. Ask at your own bookshop or write 
us for beautiful circular. Good for your home, school, or scout troop 


libraries. 


NEW BOOKS FOR EVERYONE IN 
THE GIRL SCOUT HOME 





SPUNKY: THE STORY OF A 
SHETLAND PONY 
By Berta and Elmer Hader 
For the younger ones; fine pictures; 
exciting adventures. $2.00 


ALL THE WAYS OF 
BUILDING 
By Louise Lamprey 
Story chapters and many pictures give 
the history of architecture. $3.50 


LAND SPELL 
By Gladys Hasty Carroll 


The author of “As the Earth Turns” 
gives girls a story of the same Maine 
farm. $1.75 

















THE FOREST OF 
ADVENTURE 
By Raymond Ditmars 
A famous scientist takes boys on an 


expedition to South America. A “true” 
thriller. $2.50 


THE BIG TREE OF 
BUNLAHY 
By Padraic Colum 


A treasure book of Irish tales, funny, 
to all 


marvelous. Read aloud the 


family. $2.25 








JUST ACROSS THE STREET 
By Rachel Field 

Favorite American author tells ten- 

year-olds a tale of New York. $1.50 

THE MOUNTED FALCON 

By Fijeril Hess 

An exciting job in the fascinating city 

of Prague, plus a love story. $2.50 


THE SECOND PICTURE 
BOOK OF ANIMALS 
Necessary in every home that loves 
dogs, cats, chickens, ducks, cows, 

sheep, etc. $2.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 











‘’'m Happy! 


I’ve discovered the 


job for ME!” 


“I found it in a book. Mrs. Roosevelt is right in 
saying ‘there never was a time when girls, starting 
out to earn their own living, more needed help in 
the choosing of their occupations.’ And I want to 
add my recommendation to that of the N. Y. Times, 
which says, ‘For all such girls Miss Hoerle’s book 
ought to be exceedingly helpful. She takes up, one 
after another, occupations (240) open to women, 
tells what training is necessary, how it may be 
obtained, what the work is, what rewards it offers, 
what conditions it demands, and other needful 
information.’ Your $2.00 investment may amount 
to thousands of dollars some day! 


THE GIRL 
AND HER FUTURE 


By HELEN HOERLE 
Introduction by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt $2.00 
HARRISON SMITH & ROBERT HAAS, INC. 
17 EAST 49th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 











~NEW BOOKS 


THE WINGED GIRL OF KNOSSOS 
By Erick Berry. A colorful story of 
Crete; for older girls. Illus. $2.00 
THE CASTING AWAY OF 
MRS. LECKS and MRS. ALESHINE 
By Frank R. Stockton. A famous story 
in a new edition, with pictures by 
George Richards. $2.50 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT: 
The Minute Man of °33 
By Belle Moses. A delightfully ee 
life of the President. Illus. $1. 
THE BOYS’ LIFE OF JEFFERSON 
By Helen Nicolay. A noted author por- 
trays a great American. Illus. $2.50 
Write for descriptive list of new girls’ books 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
W. 32nd St. New York City 














for amateurs or professionals 


Mostly new, including farces, 
comedies and dramas in one, two 
and three acts, with large or small 
casts. Easily staged. Many have re- 
ceived prizes in national contests. 
Write today for free catalogue. It 
clearly and accurately describes 
over 500 plays. 


The Penn Publishing Company 
925 Filbert St. Philadelphia 








BOYS & 


GIRLS Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 
10¢ a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 108-A.G., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“The Puzzlemaker” 


$1.50 Jig Saw 


. Makes Money 
Cut out jig saw pussies and sell tom 
for 50c or $1.00 according to size. Yo 
D only a emall motor and “The 
Pusslemaker” $1.50 Jig Saw 
wepetieety | no other abe aken for 
colored pictures can 
from old magazines and pasted 
on mywend hie costs only 15e 
per eq. “Make "your Own 
Jig Saw haaiet Aes with saw. 
Saw sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50; 
outside U. 8. $1.75. Write for illustrated 
folder describing all our tools. 






















15” long 
9” high 
6%" 














table 


483 St. Paul St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


J.&H. METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
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Good Times 


(Continued from page 33) 
of Old Louisiane, who welcomed me _ in 
with them for a while. 

Other books, with a welcome equally 
cordial, seem to assure you from the start 
that there will be no lingering by the fire- 
side if you come along with them: Prairie 
Anchorage by Marjorie Medary (Longmans, 
Green and Company) is that kind. You feel 
certain that you are embarked upon a voyage 
of adventure the minute you meet Hannah 
| and her family, leaving their Canadian home 
| and setting sail for New York, en route to 
Iowa. Sure enough, before their voyage is 
over, they come upon 
a ship afire at sea and 
take part in the rescue. 

Hannah is tremen- 
dously interested in 
New York — New 
York of the days of 
the first steamboats- 
but she _ steadfastly 
holds to her father’s 
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With Books 


seus from the famous labyrinth, 
swiftly-moving adventure. 


makes 


These adventures actually happened 


But adventure is to be found not only 
in stories, and here are three books of ad- 
venture in real life. The first is Digging in 
the Southwest by Ann Axtell Morris (Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company, Incorporated, 
and The Junior Literary Guild). If you have 
not already read Digging in Yucatan by the 
same author, you have a treat ahead of you. 
Here is the story of real buried treasure. 
Here are the hazards 
and narrow escapes of 
those who go in search 
of the treasure. For 
Ann Axtell Morris is 
a well-known archeol- 
ogist. But lest that 
sound fearsome to 
you, you should know, 
too, that she is also a 





plan of going West 
and setting up in the 
lumber business there. So when her mother 
must stay behind with her sick sister, she 
quietly steps into her place beside her father. 
Then comes the eventful trip West, and 
travel either by boat or by train was then 
full of hazard, and of special excitements 
such as a steamboat race on the Mississippi. 
When, at last, they find a prairie home, the 
hazard and the excitement are not yet ended. 
Yes, Prairie Anchorage gives you a most 
likable girl, as well as a story of eventful 
action, and a picture of the time and the 
country in which Hannah lived and traveled. 

Joyce Deventry and Ruth Leslie are two 
more girls I have enjoyed meeting. They are 
| found in A Loyal Foe by Ivy Bolton (Long- 
| mans, Green), another book of stirring ac- 
|tion vividly described. The scene of the 
book’s many happenings is England in the 

time of the Wars of the Roses. The hero of 
the book is Rex Damory, on whom falls the 
responsibility, in his father’s absence, of 
leading those around him in their loyalty to 
the Red Rose. How he enters the court of Ed- 
| ward the Fourth, there to serve the young 
| Prince Edward, trying to save him from the 
| plotting of Richard of Gloucester and the 
enemy of his own house, Sir Nicholas Les- 
lie, is all part of the story. 

The two princes in the Tower have al- 
ways been to me among the most pathetic 
young figures in all history. And they are in 
A Loyal Foe, for Prince Edward himself 
is one of them, his younger brother the other. 
Joyce Deventry and Ruth Leslie are attend- 
ants in the Court upon Princess Elizabeth, 
the Prince's sister. And they, too, have their 
important part to play, especially as con- 
cerns Rex. 

Another girl of other days and in a dis- 
| tant country is to be found in The Winged 
Girl of Knossos by Erick Berry (D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Incorporated, and 
The Junior Literary Guild). Of course you 
have heard of Daidalos and his attempts at 
flying, long ago. Inas, the heroine of this 
story, is his daughter, deeply interested in 
his experiments there in ancient Crete. How 
they build their crude gliders, how Inas out- 
wits her father’s jealous enemies, and takes 
part in Princess Ariadne’s escape with The- 











young and vivacious 
‘ person, with an attrac- 
tive husband and a most adorable baby. 

The adventures she describes are those she 
and her husband, also an eminent archeolo- 
gist, have had as they have gone about their 
discoveries in Yucatan and Southwestern 
United States. In the past year, I have read 
nothing more genuinely full of suspense 
than Mrs. Morris's account of the finding of 
certain important clues to the history of our 
continent, and her description of the way 
they fitted these clues together. Everything 
was significant, even the tiniest stick of 
wood, and their deductions are as pains- 
takingly werked out as those in the finest 
detective story. 

Real adventure is to be found also in 
John Grove’s new book, Desert Island Ad- 
venture Book (The Macmillan Company). 
Yes, the same John Grove who made those 
delightful collections: The Omnibus of Ad- 
venture (Dodd, Mead and Company) and 
The Omnibus of Romance (Dodd, Mead 
and Company). This book is a collection of 
actual happenings, as told by the men who 
experienced them. The one most vividly in 
my mind as I write is the story told by Cap- 
tain Woodes Rogers of his discovery of 
Alexander Selkirk on Juan Fernandez, an 
island four hundred miles from the coast of 
Chile. There, in 1709, commanding a Brit- 
ish privateer, Captain Rogers discovered the 
now famous castaway, rescuing him and 
taking him back to England. And it was this 
very story, which you find in this book, that 
inspired Daniel Defoe to write Robinson 
Crusoe. 


Especially for Girl Scouts 


Birds You Should Know by Thornton W 
Burgess (Little, Brown and Company) is a 
most attractively gotten up easy-reference 
book for your bird hikes. I like the size of 
it, conveniently small for your sweater pock- 
et, or your knapsack. I like the clear, simple 
descriptions in it, with a special line for 
each bird on: “What to look for’’—just what 
you need when you are looking at a rest- 
less bird and must identify it quickly. The 
illustrations are excellent, the work of the 
authority, Louis Agassiz Fuertes. The birds 
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described are the common land birds East 
of the Mississippi, with a few shore and 
water birds. 

Another book certain to be good fun for 
your troop is Naturecraft Creatures by J. W. 
Lippincott and G. J. Roberts (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company), which is all about the en- 
trancing little creatures you can make from 
such things as acorns and horse-chestnuts, 
cones, oak galls, maple seeds with wings, 
twigs, moss and other outdoor materials. I 
can imagine the good time you would have 
with this book, taking a hike to gather ma- 
terials, coming back to make the curious lit- 
tle animals, the pine cone armadillos, the 
beechnut herons, the shell flamingos and the 
rest. And I can imagine you arranging a 
special exhibit so that your friends may en- 
joy your creations. The directions are clearly 
given in the book, with many illustrations 
from photographs. 

Happy Holidays by Eleanor Graham 
(E. P. Dutton and Company, Incorporated ) 
is a celebration book for every month in the 
year. Here are old stories, legends, and cus- 
toms concerning red-letter days and _holi- 
days. Eleanor Graham takes you back to the 
days when the customs started. She de- 
scribes old celebrations for you, and new 
ones, too. She gives you such things as a 
fortune-telling game for New Year's Day, 
old weather signs and prophecies. And she 
suggests new days to celebrate. My favorite 
discovery was Pancake Day. I didn’t know 
there was one! 


The Value of 
Books 


(Continued from page 11) 
along the lines of their specific interest, 
may be found. This was not always possi- 
ble when I was young, but I think it is a 
great help to modern education. I have just 
seen a fascinating travel book written by 
Anne Merriman Peck, and not long ago I 
saw a book on science and modern inven- 
tions which any boy or girl would enjoy. 
Van Loon’s Geography with its fascinating 
illustrations will delight young or old. 

I personally believe that reading aloud is 
well worth while, particularly if you read 
short stories or poems; and I believe that 
some poetry cannot be really enjoyed un- 
less it is read aloud by someone who can 
read it well. For instance, John Brown's 
Body, by Stephen Vincent Benét, is very 
much more enjoyable when read aloud; and 
the joy of poetry is that certain things will 
appeal to even very small children, before 
they can understand the meaning, just be- 
cause of the rhythm and sound. 

I am quite sure that my six-year-old 
granddaughter would listen to her mother, 
or to me, read some poem that she did not 
in the least understand, just for the pleasure 
of the sound. I think perhaps my younger 
granddaughter would prefer a phonograph 
record of Mother Goose, for a time at least. 

Each generation, I find, enjoys much the 
same books; and I hope you girls are going 
to find that this list which I have given 
will bring you some interesting hours. Re- 
member that the ability to lose yourself in 
a book must be acquired when you are 
young and, once acquired, it will be of 
value to you every day of your life. 
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Roxyettes of 
Radio City Music Hall 


TO DANCE SMARTLY 


| With rhythm smooth as clockwork the Roxyettes move through their in- 


| tricate maze of steps—their forty slim bodies moving as one. 


| Under their sleek-fitting costumes these girls, chosen from thousands for 
their grace and beauty, wear Venus Snap pi Girdles to give the final 


touch of smooth-curved smartness. 


| Under your new dancing frock a Snap pi Girdle will restrain unruly curves, 


make the dress fit without a ripple, and give you that comfortable 
feeling of being well dressed. Snappi is made of Lastex, is as light 


as no girdle at all, yet it gently hugs where one most needs restraint. 


And today you can wear the same girdle that the world-famous Roxy- 
ettes have chosen because fine department stores and specialty shops 
in every city have Swappi Girdles to show you in several styles and 

qualities to suit your needs. They are priced 

from $1.00 upward and each is the best in 
material and workmanship that we could de- 


vise at its price. 





This is girdle No. 1615, 
priced at $1.00 


Patent applied for 
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The Women Back of Books 


(Continued from page 16) 
manufacturing end; and a few, a very few 
positions in which they have had an oppor- 
tunity to learn the layout end, where a 
publishing house has a good many different 
departments and can assign the planning of 
the books of one department or another to 
an individual understudy in the manufactur- 
ing department. But this is rare indeed. 


proving that it can be done, and done well, 
by a woman. And that is Emily Street, 
known as “Polly” to her friends, and their 
name is legion. Again the firm of Morrow 
distinguishes itself by giving a woman a 
chance at a man’s job. “It’s not a question 
of sex,” says the head of the firm, “it’s a 
question of the individual.” 

Polly Street had her first job at a tender 


vein, and who can concentrate selling talks 
into brief, telling phrases. This work in- 
volves a thorough knowledge of the output 
of the publishing house plus constant con- 
tact with the buying public, the bookshops, 
the libraries, and the readers. Publicity is 
probably more often in the hands of women 
than of men. I can think of a dozen women 
in the field—Ramona Herdman at Harpers; 


It needs a definite 
combination of quali- 
ties, this work—a feel- 
ing for layout, by which 
I mean the way a page 
looks, the sort of type 
that fits the text, the 
margins, running heads, 
placing of illustrations, 
planning of captions, 
arranging what is known 
as “front matter’’ con- 
sisting of half. titles, 
title page, table of con- 
tents, dedication page, 
and so on. There should 
be a balance of artistic 
sense with good solid 
mathematical sense, for 
manufacturing demands 
that, and whether you 
like it or no, you must 
learn to think and talk 
and act on the basis of 
figures. You must know 
how many pages of such 
and such size can be 
cut to best advantage 
from paper of such and 
such size and weight. 
And how many pages 
of text will result from 
setting so many pages 


Playwrighting Contest Awards 


ROM the number and quality of the entries in THE AMERICAN GIRL Play- 

wrighting Contest, it is apparent that we have a number of budding play- 
wrights among our readers. Since this has been possibly the most difficult con- 
test announced for several years, involving as it does a highly technical form of 
writing, we feel that our girls have done very well indeed to create a number of 
really actable plays, and we extend both to the prize winners and to those who 
have received Honorable Mention, our most sincere congratulations. 

The contest was divided into two parts, the first for original plays, the second 
for dramatizations. The three judges were Miss Adrienne Morrison, actress and 
producer, formerly director of the Children’s Theatre; Mr. Hatcher Hughes, 
professor of playwrighting at Columbia University, and author of several suc- 
cessful plays, among them Hel/-Bent for Heaven, which won the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1924; and Miss Oleda Schrottky, director of Dramatics and Pageantry of the 
National Girl Scouts. 


The Prize Winners 


In Division ONE, the judges have awarded the first prize, a Remington port- 
able typewriter, to Frances L. Fox, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, for her play, 
Symbels; and the second prize, a volume of plays, to Margaret Ann Kent, Rut- 
land, Vermont, for her play, Boston and Back. 

In Division Two, the first prize, an overnight bag, has been awarded to Jean 
E. Burgess, St. Paul, Minnesota, for her dramatization of The Revolt of Mother, 
a story by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman; and the second prize, a volume of plays, 
goes to Marion L. Johnson, Portland, Oregon, for her dramatization of The 


Jane Terrill at Long- 
mans, Green; Harriette 
Ashbrook at Coward- 
McCann, and many oth- 
ers. Their jobs involve 
the handling of news- 
paper publicity, seeing 
that the authors and 
books connected with 
their particular firms 
are given place in the 
papers and magazines, 
that review copies reach 
the right people, that 
news and news and 
more news about books 
is circulated. Newspa- 
per experience is prob- 
ably the most valuable 
asset for a position of 
this kind, not only for 
the training it involves, 
but for the contacts 
and the thorough fa- 
miliarity with the ways 
and means of putting 
the right material in 
the right hands at the 
right time. 

So much for the field 
of publishing, as it re- 
lates itself to vocations 
for women. There are 








of manuscript in such 
and such a size type. 
And how much it will 
cost to use one kind of 
binding cloth or an- 
other. And whether a 
saving could be made 
here, to allow for a 
little more expense 
there. It’s fun—the only 
sort of mathematical 
problem I ever tackled 
that really interested me. 

We've covered, 
sketchily to be sure, the 
possibilities in the edi- 
torial field, in the ju- 
venile field, in the manufacturing field. 
Now let us see where women come into the 
picture after the books are chosen, planned 
and manufactured. Next comes the selling. 
And that consists of two major departments. 
There is the Sales Department, where the 
planning of selling to the “trade’’ is done, 
and where trade contacts are handled, and 
where the work of the men on the road is 
supervised. This end of publishing has been 
the sanctum sanctorum of the male ever 
since publishing came into being. I spoke of 
the fact that Louise Seaman had broken 
through the closed ranks and had done some 
selling on the road. Now I am going to tell 
you of the one woman who is virtually sales 
manager, the only one in all of publishing, 
and one who is “every day in every way” 


Stranger, by Irene S. Woodcock. 


Honorable Mention 


HONORABLE MENTION is made of the following plays: In Division One, 
Smile, Mary, Smile!, by Jane Cobb, Clarks Green, Pennsylvania; Camp Rotary, 
_ A Hundred and Fifty Years Ago, by Mary Jane Crump, Montgomery, Alabama; 
Polly Prepared, by Peggy Delaney, Schenectady, New York; and False Jewel, by 
Peggy Mooney, University City, Missouri. 
In Division Two, Tittle Tattle, by Leah-Jane Rappeport, Hollis, New York— 
a dramatized version of a story by J. R. Monsell; and Monsieur Guignol Returns, 
by Laurel Anne McVicker, Columbus, Ohio—a dramatization of a story by 
Carol R. Brink. 


age with the Frederick A. Stokes Co., where 
she licked stamps at seven dollars a week, 
and kept her wits about her and her eyes on 
the job ahead. She forged ahead until she 
became Promotion Manager, and at the time 
of the Morrow reorganization, she was of- 
fered not only a job, but a place on the 
Board of Directors and opportunity to grow 
with a growing organization. She jumped at 
the chance, and now she concentrates on 
trade contacts, and is actually sales manager. 

I spoke of two major departments of 
selling. One was the Sales Department. The 
other is Promotion Publicity and Advertis- 
ing. Jacket “blurbs,” circulars, catalogues, 
selling letters, all of these and more come 
under the head of “promotion.” They need 
people who can write readily in a popular 





all sorts of connecting 
links, however, in which 
women have made 
places for themselves, 
and which deal directly 
with books. 

There are women 
connected with the book 
clubs, for instance, in 
all sorts of capacities, 
not only in the office 
management, the pro- 
motion and the pub- 
licity end, but in the 
editorial end. Helen 
Ferris, as editor of the 
Junior Literary Guild, 
has done more “missionary work’’ for chil- 
dren’s books—and more altruistically—than 
any other one person I can think of, off- 
hand. For a number of years after she 
was graduated from Vassar, she was con- 
nected with Wanamaker'’s, in charge of the 
girls’ clubs. Through her contacts with 
the Campfire Girls and the Girl Scouts in 
her club work, she became interested in 
the question of magazines for girls, and was 
the first editor of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
after it was graduated from being a house 
organ into being a real magazine. Most of 
you are too young as subscribers to remem- 
ber Helen Ferris, but all credit is due her 
for the magnificent piece of creative work 
she did in building this magazine, and lay- 
ing the foundations for what it is today. 
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NLY two months more, and we 
@) shall be saying goodbye to 
1933, and setting our doors 
wide to welcome in the New Year. 
That means new plans for THE AMER- 
ICAN G:rL for 1934; and in order to 
give our readers, both old and new, 
an opportunity to help us in making 
those plans, we are announcing a new ‘What-I-Wish-in-My- 
Magazine” Contest. We want to know the kinds of stories, articles, 
poems, and pictures you like best, so that we may make your maga- 
zine fit your tastes and your needs, too, in the coming year. In the 
next column, you will ’find a ballot. To enter the contest, fill this 
ballot out and mail it to us so that it will reach this office not later 
than December fifteenth. 





“Of Interest to Girls” 


Filling in the ballot and mailing it to us will give you a voice 
in the selection of material for your own magazine, but it will not 
in itself entitle you to compete for a prize. If you want to try for 
one of the prizes, as we hope you will, send with your ballot an 
essay of five hundred to one thousand words—not more—on the 
topic, “Of Interest to Girls.’” What we want you to tell us about 
in this essay are the things which are of genuine interest to you— 
how you enjoy spending your time, whether it is playing tennis or 
hockey or some other sport; or making your own frocks; or going 
to parties; or baking cakes; or what not. You may be interested in 
travel, in music, in aviation, in fixing up your room, in housekeep- 
ing, in writing poetry—in any of a thousand things. So sit down 
and think the matter over—discovering what you really enjoy and 
therefore like to read about. Then, when you have decided, write 
your essay telling us what these interests are, and what you would 
like to know about them. 


The Prizes 


There will be three prizes for the essays which most closely fulfill 
the requirements of the Contest. The first prize will be a leather 
writing-case; the second prize, a pair of bookends; the third, a 
leather-bound diary. These will be unusual and attractive prizes 
which any girl would like to have, so do your best! 


The Judges 


Miss Marguerite Aspinwall, formerly associate editor of The 
Ladies Home Journal, and Miss Bertha Gunterman, head of the 
department of Young Books at Longmans, Green and Company, 
have kindly consented to act as judges. A member of the Girl Scout 
Board of Directors will be the third judge. 


“What I Wish in My Magazine” 


Our New Contest 


; 6. 





Ballot for 1933 


Name 

ERE RER an Rs BERR NTS ERK CR et ns SOM PP 
I iad oc tcn coucenadecnsiisantiav on teneonsind eee ; 

Age ... .Troop Number .... 


I have been a reader of the magazine for.................... 


fein (State number of months or years) 


. What is your favorite story in THE AMERICAN GIRL since 


October 1932, and your second favorite? (Nothing that appeared 
before October 1932 must be mentioned in this or the following 
four answers) 

a. (favorite) ...... 
b. (2nd favorite) 


. What are your two favorite special articles since October 1932? 


a. (favorite) 
b. (2nd favorite) 


. Who is your favorite AMERICAN GiRL author of fiction? 


. Who is your favorite AMERICAN GIRL artist? 


a. (for covers) oees . eosccercccsccese . 
b. (for illustrations) ........ 


. Who, besides yourself, reads your copy of THE AMERICAN 


Gir? (check which) 
Mother 


nee? Friends (how many)........ , 
Sisters (how many).... 


Others (brothers, aunts, etc., 
I I saniicncsiccicnsiinteiinoias 


What are your main activities outside of your school work? 
(Check not more than two) 
Athletics Moving pictures........ 


The Arts (music, drama, draw- 
BU, GORE Ds cisicenitalnnsintsdinebaiaiinans , 


Girl Scouting... 
IN arccinscecesiesectcenne 


Handicraft (sewing, woodcarving, etc.) 


Any other activity (Jf main 


activity comes under none of the above 


your 


headings, mention it here)......... 


Please turn page 
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Miscellaneous (If you have not already 


Ballot for 1933 


. Which type of book do you read most? (check which) Books : 


written for grown-ups................ Books written for girls............ 


. Do you choose your own books and magazines ?................ If not, 


ea 


. What was your favorite issue of THE AMERICAN Gir last year? : 


ia eeseeh entre seaiaaeteesee See a 


). Suppose you could have fifteen things only in THE AMERICAN 


GIRL every month. Which of the following would you choose? 
(You may put more than one check after any item, but the total 
number of checks must not add up to more than fifteen. Thus, 
if you want five stories, put five checks after the word “story”, 
and distribute the ten others as you wish, Be sure you use all 
fifteen checks, so that we will know what you want. 


NN Fe Lecacacnprecnsnsdascaccsuanciectbnnsenenxnscenineetvscissiovedives 
Vocational article (to help you choose a career) ................06. 


Personality article (about some famous person)........ 


Informative article on the arts (music, painting, etc.) 


a, Mae emer ere cd cedsuhn ent sicseeaidbeineniatenaniereaeurs ; 
MN RININNINNIN 501. <3. Sc Sean egenieherenstllaueinaspacciaetnidoetcatad pastas 
NI Co ois cca terica peas cannes cds cxeaeptvecennsonginters 


Article on how to make things (other than sewing) 


Good Looks article........0:...:.....:..: 


In Step with the Times................ 


Good Times with Books.............0...... 


II IIE onc cg niozstnipnecscedisnsciakoseroeunexiverenave 


Cooking or household article.... 


Article on entertaining (games, parties)....................000006 
“A Penny for Your Thoughts”........ 
“T Am a Girl Who- 

Who's Who in this Issue ............ 
NOE hs ventsessoeers 


Ma din as'sayisccaiseeenssseseuyisarccene 


Puzzles _............. sche Oe ae 


used your fifteen votes, and would 
like to add some item that does not 
appear above, write it here. But, re- 
member, it counts as a vote. 





h in My Magazine” 


Our New Contest 


and writing your essay. 


1. Every reader of THE AMERICAN 
Girt, whether a subscriber or not, is 
eligible. 





2. Both a ballot and an essay must 
be sent in, together, by everyone enter- 
ing the contest. If, however, any reader would like to vote but 
does not wish to write the essay, we shall be glad to receive 
her ballot, although she will not be eligible for any prizes, 
which will be awarded on the merits of the essays alone. Your 
full name, age, troop number—if you are a Girl Scout—and 
address must be at the top of the first page of your letter. Be 
sure that you give a// this information, so that your entry will 
not be disqualified. 


3. Vote on the questions of the ballot given here and on the 
preceding page. Both sides of the ballot must be completely 
filled out. Cut along the line and mail the ballot with your 
letter. Or, if you do not wish to cut your magazine, copy the 
ballot carefully on a separate sheet of paper, being sure to in- 
clude all the questions, and fill in the answers. 


4. Write an essay of between five hundred and a thousand 
words on the topic “Of Interest to Girls.” 


5. Write your essay in ink, on one side of the paper only. 
If you have a typewriter, use it. 


6. The contest closes on December fifteenth, and ballots must 
be received in this office on or before that date to be eligible. 


7. Address letters to the What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Con- 


test, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Don’t Forget 


If you send in an essay it must be accompanied by a ballot, or it 
is ineligible for the contest. Those who do not wish to compete 
for a prize, but who want to take some part in deciding what is 
to-go into the magazine, may send in a ballot without an essay. 

One more reminder! The contest closes on December fifteenth. No 
entries received after that date will be considered. 

The best way to fill out your ballots is to get together all the 
back copies you have of THE AMERICAN GIRL and go over them 
carefully to refresh your memory. If you are a new subscriber or 
if you haven't saved your magazines, you will surely know someone 
who has, or you will find them on file at the public library. 





Rules of the Contest 


ERE are the rules of the contest. Be 
sure that you read them over very 
carefully before filling out the ballot 
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(Continued from page 20) 
eleven which would not play by ordinary 
rule. Within four minutes of the first touch- 
down, Milbrook had scored again! 

The stands were a riot. And though Mil- 
brook failed to gain point after touchdown, 
when Hartley blocked another kick, Ellen's 
heart leaped. 

Hartley fourteen, Milbrook thirteen! 

Milbrook was going strong. Go get an- 
other touchdown! Get another. 

But as suddenly as Hartley had gone up 
into the air, just as suddenly did the big 
Red team settle into its stride once more. 
As if coming to life with renewed strength, 
the visitors held for three downs after 
kicking off. No longer did Captain Tank 
Beegle’s surprise plays surprise. 

On fourth down, Tank 
dropped back to kick. Hartley 
ends charged in sharply to 
block as his foot lifted. Ellen 
held her breath. Tank was 
smothered! He . . . No! He 
had got his punt off through 
a maze of outstretched arms 
and hands! 


But I know, O ash heap, that you are not ugly, 


LLEN’S heart skipped a 
beat. The picture of that 
Hartley team charging in to 
block Tank's kick would not 
leave her mind. She remem- 
bered other Hartley games. Al- 
ways the same thing had hap- 
pened. Hartley was death on 
kicks! She held her breath. 
Now began a see-saw struggle. Up and 
down the field traveled the ball, each team 
fighting hard to push it over the other's 
goal line. But neither could advance appreci- 
ably. Again and again, Milbrook tried sur- 
prise plays. Hartley, alert, broke them all up. 
When Hartley had the ball, Milbrook was 
equally effective on defense. Under Tank 
Beegle’s whip, the Orange-and-Black with- 
stood every terrific smash of the highly tout- 
ed Academy. 

The two teams were matched so evenly 
now that they were dead-locked! 

Of a sudden, Ellen realized that the fourth 
and last period was getting on. The score 
still was fourteen to thirteen! Milbrook still 
was a point behind! 

“Come on, Orange-and-Black!” cried the 
stands. 

But Milbrook was unable to advance the 
ball. The fullback was dropping back to punt 
out of danger. Once more Ellen's heart 
skipped a beat. Again Hartley nearly smoth- 
ered the punt. Strong in all departments of 
the game, Hartley was outstanding in block- 
ing kicks. In Ellen’s mind registered an 
ironic touch. All year she had been obser- 
ving Hartley for the purpose of finding 
the Academy’s weak spot. What she had 
found was its strongest! 

Time was growing short. The score board 
clock showed only six more minutes to play. 
Hartley had the ball in Milbrook territory 
and, as in the first half, that powerful ma- 
chine was rolling. For two first downs it 
rolled. Then it stopped. 

Eighteen yards from the goal line, Mil- 
brook’s determined line held! 

Ellen’s hands clenched. Four minutes to 
play! Milbrook must carry the ball eighty- 
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Girl Scout! 


two yards to the opposing goal. Why, that 
was practically hopeless! It was not hu- 
manly possible for any team to accomplish 
such a task. Tired, battered, Milbrook never 
could advance so far, even with luck and 
the most brilliant of field generalship! 

But before Ellen’s eyes, the seemingly 
impossible began to happen. Tank Beegle 
faded back as if to pass. Hartley rushed to 
cover him. But Tank, instead of passing, 
hesitated. As if trying to find a receiver, he 
stood almost still with the ball poised over- 
head. 

Then Milbrook’s captain sprang into ac- 
tion. Toward left end he sprinted. And, as 
if from nowhere, interference formed. Di- 
rectly in front of him ran three linemen. 


To An Ash Heap 


From THE AMERICAN Girt Poetry Contest 


People scorn you. In you, they see only ugliness. 
You are ashes, they say, you are dust, you are filth. 


For you are the worn-out bodies ef things that once 
were beautiful, 
And when you burn, the souls of them go up in smoke. 


Florence Putnam, Chatham, New Jersey 


Out of the mélée, three more sifted through 
Hartley's line from the opposite side and 
swung over to join the Orange-and-Black 
advance guard. Eighteen yards Tank ran— 
for first down! 

Ellen had not seen her team in action very 
often. And as she followed every phase of 
this play closely, her eyes widened. Her 
heart leaped. She had found what she had 
been looking for all season. She had dis- 
covered Hartley's weakness! 

But it was a weakness only if Milbrook 
would make it one. If Tank would try that 
end play on a kick. . .. 

Swiftly the excited girl pushed her way 
down the crowded aisle toward the exit. Rac- 
ing through a corridor under the stands, she 
heard the continuous bellow of cheers that 
Milbrook followers sent across the bowl. 
Ellen knew from those shouts that her team 
was still marching forward. And when she 
reached the edge of the field, Milbrook was 
on Hartley's forty-five-yard line. 

She had to slip past a uniformed guard to 
get out to the bench where the coach was. But 
the guard, intent on the game, did not see 
her go by. Milbrook was loosing a pass. It 
flew through the air! Milbrook had it on 
Hartley's twenty-five-yard line! First down! 

A roar . . . the Orange-and-Black fullback 
had gained seven yards on a spin buck. An- 
other roar . . . he was through again, for 
three yards and a half. First down on Hart- 
ley’s fourteen-yard line! 

Ellen was clutching the coach’s heavy arm.. 

“T've got it!” she tried to shout into Andy 
Otis’s ear. 

The coach, eyes glued on the field, neither 
felt nor heard the girl. She shook his arm 
hard. Without knowing, he threw her grasp 








off. But she clung to him again. Andy Otis 
turned sharply, seeking to brush Ellen away. 

“I've found their weak spot!” the girl 
cried. “Hartley's weak spot!” 

Coach Otis curtly motioned her not to an- 
noy him. His head turned toward the field 
where Hartley was desperately stemming 
Milbrook’s attack. 

Ellen saw Hartley stave off two terrific 
plunges. In the shadow of the goal posts, 
Hartley was holding Milbrook. Twice the 
Big Red team broke up Milbrook’s rushes. 
Frantically, Ellen’s eyes sought the clock on 
the score board. Less than two minutes to go! 

Ellen shouted. There was not enough time 
for straight football to push the winning 
points over now. Hartley never would let 
Milbrook cross their line. Mil- 
brook must get in front of the 
goal posts and kick from place- 
ment. Three points such a kick 
would bring if the Orange- 
and-Black made it. 

“A place kick!” cried Ellen 
wildly. 

Coach Otis heard. He 
looked down on her, as if pity- 
ing her ignorance. 

“Of course!” he yelled. 
“That's what Tank's getting 
set for now.” 

“But when Hartley comes 
charging in to block it, have 
Tek. 

Ellen’s words came fast. A 
torrent they were, let loose 
into the ears of a coach now 
suddenly intent upon what she was saying. 

Andy Otis was only half-serious earlier in 
the year, when he said that Ellen’s sharp 
eyes might uncover a Hartley weakness too 
obvious for him to see. But now, with vic- 
tory or defeat hanging on what his team did 
during the next few seconds, Milbrook’s 
coach was in deadly earnest. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. “I 
been blind not to see that!’’ 

With a quick snatch, he yanked a blanket 
off the nearest player. 

“Get in at left end!” he shouted incisive- 
ly. “And when Tank Beegle gets the ball in 
front of the posts for a place kick—tell him 
to use old number seven!" 


must have 


NDY OTIS’S shove shot the substitute 

out on the field just in time. 

“Tank will understand!” 

Ellen found herself standing next to Andy 
Otis, as tense as he. Milbrook barely had 
seconds enough to get the ball into position 
for the kick. There it was! Fourth down on 
Hartley's fifteen-yard line—the ball squarely 
before the goal posts. From the stands swept 
an impassioned demand for the three points 
that a placement kick could bring. 

“Will Tank get the idea?” Ellen asked, 
her voice breaking. 

The Coach’s face was grim. 

“I hope so!" he said, and his words were 
a prayer. “The way those men have charged 
in to block every kick, Tank must realize 
what a threat they'll be now! He. .. .” 

The score board clock showed one min- 
ute to play, but Ellen knew there must be 
only a few moments left. 

Milbrook was coming out of the huddle. 
Into kick forma- (Continued on page 41) 
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Give Girl Scout 
Christmas Gifts 
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M 681 Be 4 


M 682 $3.00 
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M 802 





The Inkpak Pen and Pencil Set of green 
pyralin and kromite heads the list of gift 
suggestions. The pen is filled with water 
only, as the ink cartridge in the pen point 
supplies the coloring matter—a particularly 
convenient feature for campers, travelers 
and students. 


M 757 Complete Set $2.75 
> i rr: 
mvae Pencil only. ...... 400 
M 760 Additional cartridges. Box . 25 


Correspondence Cards, eight each of two 
designs, are welcomed all year ’round and 
particularly so for ‘“‘thank you” notes. 

rc 25 cents 
The New Camera measures but 344” x 214” 
and really takes pictures. The mechanism 
is simple and the pictures (1%” x 114”) 
are beautifully clear, Special films must be 
used with this camera. 

M802... ° ° 


. e 35 cents 
M 803 #00 films. Roll 


10 cents 


The Trefoil Ring is the only approved 
jewelry for Girl Scouts. 

M 681 Silver 75 cents 
M 682 Gold arte $3.00 
Crocheting and Knitting are popular again 
this year. A crochet hook for the Girl 
Scout rag rug and non-inflammable knit- 
ting needles for a sport sweater come 
mounted on a card with directions. 

M 558 Crochet hook 25 cents 
M 557 Knitting needles 25 cents 











M616 50 
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15 — 


M 606 nee 
M561 $1.00 





Steel Scissors, 7”, come in a green leather- 
ette case stamped with the trefoil in gold. 
ee 75 cents 
The Pocket Sewing Kit is suggested for 
hikers and campers. A spool each of green 
and white thread, needles, pins and a 
thimble fit into the green enameled case. 


Autograph Collecting is quite a fad and its 
enthusiasts will appreciate the Girl Scout 
Autograph Book. The trefoil is stamped in 
gold on the green leatherette cover. 

M 616 50 cents 


Book-loving Girl Scouts will be pleased 


for them. Each package contains 15 ready- 
gummed plates. 
M 606 15 cents 
The Silver Thimble with the trefoil medal- 
lion in silver-and-green enamel is for the 
seamstress among your friends. 




















M 551 25 cents with the Book Plates especially designed M 561 Boxed $1.00 
P901 .50 
P952 50 
M 371 $2.00 M401 $1.45 
The Guide Rope is 15’ in length and The Pedometer will check up on your mile- A Flashlight is needed at home, on hikes 


equipped with ring and snap fastener—a 
dandy gift for hikers. 

P 952 ae eS 
The Water-proof Match Box will please 
the men folk. Of nickel-plated seamless 
brass it keeps matches dry under any con- 
ditions. 


P 901 50 cents 








age on hikes, in camp and around the 
house. Brothers will like this gift. 

Oe ab oe ie ee, $2.00 
The New Official Compass is marked at 
every 5 degrees as well as at the 16 points 
of the compass. The super-sensitive needle 
may be locked when not in use. 


M 356 75 cents 


ORDER FROM YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR OR 


and in camp and is a practical and useful 
gift for any member of the family. 

M 401 Complete with batteries . . $1.45 
The Woodsman’s Knife for the hiker and 
camper. Carried on the belt in the leather 
sheath, it is always at hand but safely out 
of the way. 
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Girl Scout! 


(Continued from page 39) 
tion the players dropped. Captain Beegle 
was going to hold the ball. The fullback 
would kick. And the girl on the side lines 
saw Hartley prepare for a final, furious 
effort to block this last attempt. The ball 
was going back. .. . 

Tank Beegle, down on one knee, had it. 
He held it quickly in position. The full- 
back’s leg swung back. Hartley's ends drove 
in! 

As she saw Hartley's defensive line charge 
in to block, Ellen went suddenly chill. Then 
the fullback’s toe swung forward. But he 
did not touch the ball! And Ellen’s hand 
lifted. She shouted. Her face lighted. 

Plunging straight on after he had kicked 
through and intentionally missed, the full- 
back took out Hartley's right end. A half- 
back blocked off the other Hartley wing. 
And Tank Beegle sprang to his feet! The 
ball tucked safely under his arm, he was 
circling right end! 

In front of Tank ran three men. Three 
more Orange-and-Black interferers sprang 
up on the far side of Hartley's line. And 
drawn completely out of position by the 











“What would 
I like?” 


“First, a uniform. It is so much nicer 
at meetings and Courts of Awards to be 
in uniform like the other girls. And it 
will help me to be a real ‘Girl Scout’. 
I can wear it to school, too. 


“After that—official equipment.” 





A COMPLETE UNIFORM 


Official sanforized uniform $4.50 feint at kicking, the Big Red team saw the 
Official thrift uniform . $2.75 ball borne safely over their goal line by 
Neckerchief ..... 45 45 Milbrook’s speeding captain. 

Milbrook nineteen, Hartley fourteen! 
a: 4" = —« @ oy « 2 40 40 


With point after touchdown, the game 
ended. Milbrook twenty, Hartley fourteen! 


ie «+ we & oe ee 
TOTAL .... . . $4.60 $6.35 





WU 7 HEN the battered figure of Tank Bee- 
gle galloped toward Milbrook’s bench, 
Andy Otis and Ellen Wakefield were jump- 
° : ve ing up and down like children. Tank's 
Official Equipment Gifts | face beamed through the mud that caked it. 
“Coach!” he cried, with the light of hard- 





M 621 Girl Scout purse $ .50 M508 Manicure set . $ .75 , me pe 
won victory in his eyes. “What a brain wave 
M 626 Leader’s purse . 1.00 P 101 Canteen . . . 2.00 (|[ | you had! Turning Hartley's strongest point 
zs . . into their weakest!” 
M 221 Whistle ° e ° .20 P 301 Mess kit e ° . 2.00 Andy Otis pushed Ellen in front of the 
M 301 Official knife . . 1.50 W391 1934 Diary . . .15 captain. 
r ‘ . “Here’s who sa yh d I both 
M 306 Official feather- W 396 Leatherette Diary oteak™ scant “Siabaeme ng ins 
weight knife . . 1.00 oe. «as 2 | ace nen 
agle-eye, herself! 
| M506 Pockettoiletkit .  .35 W 411 Juliette Low and | The one Rrerror 
| P 283 Chow set . . . 1.00 the Girl Scouts . 1.00 (||| And Ellen pointed toward a lanky youth 


who gazed dejectedly at the trio. 

“Do you think,’ she said with a happy 
smile at the captain of the new State cham- 
pions, “that Bilge is going to ask if I found 
a way for you to go through Hartley's team?’ 

Tank Beegle’s reply was emphatic. 

“Even if he doesn’t ask, I’m going to tell 
him!” 











Big Game 
‘ M301 $1.50 


M306 1.00 (Continued from page 25) 

also of Shetland. Both suit and coat may be 
had in plain color or in checks. Her hat is of 
felt (dyed to match) and her scarf of polka- 
dotted cashmere. And let me tell you, she 
will be an elegant figure on any football field 
this fall. 

With all due respect to college and school 
colors, I might also just add that this au- 
tumn, and also practically any autumn you 
might select, the most satisfactory football 
clothes colors are the rich wines, browns, 
rusts, and greens—which tone so beautifully 
with the autumn colorings and which ex- 
press themselves so well in wool knit, felt 
| and tweed, and combine so naturally with fur. 












GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
National Equipment Service 
570 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 



















































Puddings for Dessert 


They Are So Simple Anyone Can Make Them 


EVERY college town, I suppose, has its 

favorite eating place, and most of those 
I have known have had some special dishes 
that were very popular with the students. 
When I was in college, it was the “Pud- 
ding Shop” that had the student trade, and 
I remember distinctly that its specialty des- 
serts were bread puddings and hot ginger- 
bread—and what bread puddings and what 
gingerbread! You should have seen how 
the boys and girls from up on the 
hill went for those desserts, espe- 
cially on a crisp November eve- 
ning after a football game. 

I used to think that bread pud- 
ding was just a “plain Jane’’ des- 
sert that most families had on 
wash day because it was easy to 
fix; but the bread puddings at the 
“Pudding Shop” taught me what 
a glorified bread pudding could 
be. The chocolate one, topped 
with jam and toasted meringue, I 
remember best, and then there was 
a coconut pudding just like regu- 
lar bread pudding, but deliciously 
sweet and moist with coconut all 
through it. Those were my two 
favorites, and I have worked out 
some recipes just like them for 
you, which I hope you and your 
mothers will like. I am also giv- 
ing you my best gingerbread 
recipe, which makes a wonderful 
dessert when cut in squares and 
served hot with whipped cream. 
I've never known a boy or a girl 
who didn’t like hot gingerbread 
and whipped cream! Or a grown-up either. 

These recipes and the others that follow 
them will fit into many occasions when you 
are entertaining in the Little Houses, or 
giving some special Girl Scout parties. They 
are easily made, economical, and simple 
enough to go with almost any menu. 

There’s not a recipe here that any one 
of you cannot make successfully, just by 
following the directions. The only place 
where you might have trouble, if you didn’t 
know just what to do, is in making the 
meringue toppings for the Chocolate Crumb 
Pudding and the Chocolate Meringue Tapi- 
oca. So let me give you a few points on 
making meringue. Notice that the Choco- 
late Crumb Pudding topping calls for one 
egg white and two tablespoons of sugar, 
and that the Chocolate Meringue Tapioca 
topping calls for just double that amount— 
two egg whites and four tablespoons of 
sugar. That will be a larger meringue, but 
the proportion of sugar to egg whites is the 
same in both recipes and that is just right 
for any meringue. If you get too much 
sugar into the whites, the meringue will 
be crusty and sugary over the top. So re- 
member—two tablespoons of sugar for 
each egg white. First beat the egg whites 
until foamy and then add the sugar, two 
tablespoons at a time, and keep on beating 
until the meringue stands in peaks—peaks 
that really pile high and light and stay 








By JANE CARTER 


piled. You must watch for this in making 
meringues—it’s fatal if the whites aren't 
beaten enough, the meringue never reaches 
its full height. You get a skimpy meringue, 
or one that is not so tender as you'd wish. 
Or the sugar may not be beaten in sufh- 
ciently and the meringue will weep, or have 
little bubbly brown drops all over it! It 





















A CHOCOLATE CRUMB PUDDING THAT IS A DELIGHT TO EAT, * 
IN A 'PROVENGAL” KITCHEN THAT IS A DELIGHT TO WORK IN 


takes about four minutes of steady beating 
to make a good meringue. 

When the meringue holds up in peaks, 
cover top of pudding with it, and place in 
a moderate oven (350 degrees Fahrenheit) 
to bake fifteen minutes to a golden brown- 
ness—not just to brown, but to bake slowly 
just as you would bake the delicate egg 
whites in an Angel Food cake. If you put 
a meringue into too hot an oven, those egg 
whites are going to be cooked and firm 
before the expanding air has a chance to 
stretch them. If you will be sure to beat 
the meringue enough and bake it slowly in 
a moderate oven, you can always have a 
beautiful topping for your puddings. 


Chocolate Crumb Pudding 


1 square unsweetened chocolate, cut 
in pieces 
24 cups milk 


14 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
1/4, teaspoon salt 

1 egg and 1 egg yolk, slightly 
beaten 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

', cups soft bread crumbs 

1/4, cup raspberry jam 

1 egg white 

2 tablespoons sugar 


Add chocolate to milk in double boiler 
and heat. When chocolate is melted, beat 
with rotary egg beater until blended. 
Combine sugar, salt, and egg. Add 
chocolate mixture gradually, stirring 
vigorously to blend. Add vanilla and 
crumbs. Pour into greased baking dish 
and let stand ten to fifteen minutes. 
Place dish in pan of hot water and 
bake in moderate oven (350 degrees 
Fahrenheit) forty-five minutes. Spread 
with jam. Beat egg white until foamy; 
add sugar gradually and blend; then 
beat until mixture will stand in peaks. 
Pile lightly over jam on pudding. Re- 
turn to moderate oven (350 degrees 
Fahrenheit) and bake fifteen minutes 
longer. Serves six. 


Coconut Bread Pudding 


14 cup sugar 
\/4, teaspoon salt 
2 eggs, slightly beaten 
2 cups milk, scald- 
1 


/ 


e 

cup shredded co- 
conut 
tablespoons melt- 
ed butter 
teaspoon vanilla, 
or 

teaspoon nutmeg 
cup stale .bread, 
cut into 14-inch 
cubes 
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Combine sugar, salt, 
and eggs. Add milk grad- 
ually, then coconut, but- 
ter, and vanilla or nut- 
meg. Place bread in greased baking dish. 
Pour milk and egg mixture over it. Place 
dish in pan of hot water and bake in mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees Fahrenheit) forty- 
five to fifty minutes, or until pudding is 
firm. Chill. Serves six. 


Gingerbread 


cups sifted cake flour 
teaspoons combination baking pow- 
der 
ly teaspoon soda 
teaspoons ginger 
teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoon salt 
cup butter or other shortening 
cup sugar 
egg, well beaten 
4 cup molasses 
4, cup sour milk or buttermilk 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der, soda, spices, and salt, and sift together 
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three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add 
sugar gradually, and cream together until 
light and fluffy. Add egg and molasses; 
then flour, alternately with milk, a small 
amount at 4 time. Beat after each addition 
until smooth. Bake in greased pan, eight 
by eight by two inches, in moderate oven 
(350 degrees Fahrenheit) fifty minutes, or 
until done. 

For Gingerbread Squares, cut in squares 
and serve with whipped cream. 

Note: May be baked in greased cup cake 
pans in moderate oven (375 degrees 
Fahrenheit) twenty minutes, or until done. 
Makes two dozen. 


Chocolate Meringue Tapioca 


- 


cup quick-cooking tapioca 

cup sugar 

teaspoon salt 

squares unsweetened chocolate, cut 
in pieces 

egg yolks 

cups milk 

teaspoon vanilla 

egg whites 

tablespoons sugar 
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Combine quick-cooking tapioca, sugar, 
salt, chocolate, egg yolks, and milk in top of 
double boiler and stir enough to break egg 
yolks. Place over rapidly boiling water, 
bring to scalding point (allow five to seven 
minutes), and cook five minutes, stirring 
frequently. Remove from boiling water and 
add flavoring. Turn into greased baking 
dish. Beat egg whites until foamy; add sug- 
ur, two tablespoons at a time, beating after 
each addition until sugar is thoroughly 
blended. After all sugar is added, continue 
beating until mixture will stand in peaks. 
Pile lightly on pudding, and bake in mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees Fahrenheit) fifteen 
minutes, or until delicately brown. Serves 
eight. 

If desired, one-quarter cup shredded co- 
conut may be sprinkled over meringue before 
baking. 


Delicious Cottage Pudding 


cups sifted cake flour 

teaspoons combination baking pow- 
der 

teaspoon salt 

tablespoons butter or other shorten- 
ing 

cup sugar 

cup milk 

teaspoon vanilla 


Sift flour once, 
measure, add_ bak- 
ing powder and salt, 
and sift again. 
Cream butter, add 
sugar gradually, and 
cream together well. 
Add flour, alternate- 
ly with milk, a small 
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amount at a time, 
beating after each 
addition until 


smooth. Add vanil- 
la. Bake in greased 
pan, eight by eight 
by two inches, in 
moderate oven (350 
degrees Fahrenheit) 
forty-five minutes. 
Serve hot with Lem- 
on or Chocolate 
Sauce. 


rest today, 


I think. 


Age 15 


GRAY MIST 


From THE AMERICAN GIRL Poetry Contest 


The world is tired today. 
Yesterday was much too 
strenuous—December day 
ahead of time— 


So God said that it might 
And He sent gray mist 


To keep the sunlight out. 
It is very quiet now. Asleep, 


Westfield, 
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Lemon Sauce 


_ 


cup sugar 

tablespoons flour 

Dash of salt 

Dash of nutmeg 

cups boiling water 
tablespoons butter 
tablespoons lemon juice 
Grated rind of 2 lemons 
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Combine sugar, flour, salt, nutmeg, and 
water. Cook until thickened. Remove from 
fire. Add butter, lemon juice, and rind. 
Makes two cups sauce. 


Chocolate 


squares unsweetened chocolate 
cups milk 

tablespoons flour 

cup sugar 

teaspoon salt 

tablespoons butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Sauce 


v 
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Add chocolate to milk and heat in double 
boiler. When chocolate is melted, beat with 
rotary egg beater until blended. Combine 
flour, sugar, and salt; add gradually to choc- 
olate mixture and cook until thickened, stir- 
ring constantly. Add butter and vanilla. 
Makes 21/, cups sauce. 


Jellied Plum Pudding 


1 package cherry-flavored gelatin 
1 pint warm water 
Dash of salt 
34, cup raisins, finely chopped ' 
3/, cup cooked prunes, seeded and finely 
chopped 
V, cup citron, finely chopped 
¥, cup walnut meats, finely chopped 
3/, cup grape-nuts 
1/4, teaspoon cinnamon 
1/4, teaspoon cloves 


Dissolve gelatin in warm water. Add salt. 
Chill. When slightly thickened, fold in re- 
maining ingredients. Turn into mold. Chill 
until firm. Unmold. Serve with whipped 
cream, flavored with nutmeg. Serves ten. 

Note: 134 cups cooked dried figs may 
replace prunes, citron, and raisins. 


Banana Bavarian Cream 


package lemon-flavored gelatin 
pint warm water 

teaspoon salt 

cup sugar 

cup heavy cream 

bananas 
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Dissolve gelatin 
in warm water. Add 
salt and sugar. Chill 
until cold and syr- 
upy. Fold in cream, 
whipped only until 
thick and shiny, but 
not stiff. Crush ba- 
nanas to pulp with 
silver fork and fold 
at once into gelatin 
mixture. Chill until 
slightly _ thickened. 
Turn into mold. 
Chill until firm. Un- 
mold. Serve with or 
without sauce of tart 
fresh fruit. Serves 
eight. You will find 
this a delicious des- 
sert, and an easy one 
to make. 


Mary Alice Patterson 


Massachusetts 
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BE NOSEY 
and find 


extra help for mother! 


You can tell—at a sniff—why Fels-Naptha 
is sure to mean easier washdays for mother. 
For right in the good golden soap, you'll 
smell naptha—plenty of it! That means 
two safe, active cleaners instead of one— 
two cleaners to give extra help! Extra help 
that loosens even stubborn dirt and gets 
things sweetly clean—without hard rub- 
bing. Remind mother to get Fels-Naptha 
at her grocer’s. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN 
NAPTHA ODOR 









SCHOOL RINGS & PINS 





Send for our 24-page catalog show- 
ing hundreds of Rings and Pins at 
Factory Prices. 

Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
42 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 













DENISON’S Javenile Songs, Musical Readings 
L AY S, balay se Denison’s plays 
material.” Bree Cataien, 

Chicago 





Ss rel material. 











SHOULD HAVE 
lf your club or class hesn 

pins, get busy Feo oH 
-_ ba type Sytem A pin 


eo 35% £45 andap ! 


Send For Our + hye New FREE Catalog 
BASTIANBROS.CO.31 Bastian Bidg..Rochester.N.Y. 














Microphone Training 


HEAR YOUR OWN VOICE 


through special 
simulating actual omy on conditions 
Instructive pamphlets will be mailed FREE on request 
1 My method of voice production 
2. Facts about the child voice and its preservation 
Learn what not to do with the child voice 
A girl's voice does not change. It develops. 
JOHN CAMPON, Teacher of Singing 


156 W. 72nd St. New York City, Dept. K. Tel. 8Ua 70197 























BOYS & 


BoYs & EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 25 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package con- 
taining 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, ete. Sell 
for 10e. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00, Or send 
for 25 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each package 
containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for 10e. When sold 
send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. We trust you. 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. 16, Beverly, Mass. 








Keep Your Skin Clear with 
Cuticura Soap 


and 
Caticura Ointment 


Price 25c. each. Sample free 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 15 


» Malden, Mass. 
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Say It With Cushions 


(Continued from page 18) 
the unbleached covers are those that are 
dyed in soft grayed colors—dull blue and 
rose, soft tans, browns and yellows. 

Dyeing unbleached muslin will help you 
in your study of color. You can produce 
lovely color harmonies with the use of dyes, 
and unbleached muslin, burlap or monks 
cloth. 

While you are working with the dyepot, 
you might experiment with tie-dyeing, for 
with little trouble, you can get interesting 
effects by this simple means. 

Our next job is the transformation of two 
rather disreputable looking chairs by means 
of knife-edge pads—one to fit the seat and 
the other the back, to be tied in place with 
cords and tassels. These pads will be made 
of the same material as the slip covers in 
the living room, filled with a layer of cot- 
ton and bound with a plain color to match 
the cushions on the sofa. The cotton will 
be kept in place by tufting, buttoning or 
quilting. This is an economical method of 
dressing up a chair, or adding a note of 
color to a room. 

Since pincushions have returned, we are 
contemplating some charming little dresser 
cushions to be topped with tiny lace finger 
bowl doilies which are hand made and can 
be bought for ten cents. 


(Continued from page 24) 

and vegetables all served at once—no in- 
deed! But dainty Aors d’oeuvres—tipe olives 
and radishes and stuffed eggs and artti- 
choke hearts—first, and then a fluff of an 
omelet, and then chicken with a green salad, 
and last of all cheese and fruit. Plenty of 
food for two starving young ladies, but all 
exquisitely served, one thing at a time. Sue 
loved everything about that outdoor lunch- 
eon, the flowers all around her, the sing- 
ing of the fountain, and the sun shining 
warmly through the plantain leaves. 

After lunch they stretched out in 
comfortable chairs under the grape 
arbor. Sue wanted to know every- 
thing about the farm, and of course 
Suzanne asked dozens of questions 


about America. They talked in a Y 


queer mixture of French and English, 
and giggled over their mistakes. 

It was here that Suzanne's father 
found them later in the afternoon, 
and took *hem off for a long tramp 
across country, and up another hill 
to a walled village with medieval 
towers—like another picture in a 
book of fairy tales, Sue thought. 
Through the old gate of the town 
they went, with the grooves still 
showing where once there was a 
portcullis to let down, up steep 
streets flanked by gray stone houses, 
to an open square where there was 
music. And here they sat at a table 
under a gaily striped awning, and 
had tea, with the most delicious 
cakes imaginable. Sue had never in 
her life tasted anything so good. On 
the way home they stopped at a 
tiny chapel half hidden in cypress- 


And now a word or two about cushions 
we have seen, that may give you an idea 
or two for your pillow repertoire. The most 
attractive were made of ordinary checked 
or striped cup towels, finished with a band 
or bands of colored tape repeating the colors 
in the towels. 

Another set of pillows for out-of-doors 
was made of washable fabric. Some of these 
were of plain material. Others were dec- 
orated with ships, anchors, life belts, seals 
and whales. 

Old-fashioned patchwork cushions are 
also used this year, so you might copy one 
of the squares found in an old patchwork 
quilt, and finish it off as a cushion. A set 
of these would fit into a room with maple 
furniture and rag rugs. 

Floor pillows, or pads for chair seats and 
backs, may be made with braided, hooked 
or crocheted tops. You can use old stock- 
ings for these. 

And now a word or two of advice to 
guide you along the pillow path. In making 
cushions, always consider their future home. 
Pillows should suit the character of the 
room they are to occupy. First as to color— 
generally speaking delicate colors are suited 
to bedrooms for women and girls, or for 
pillows that are not to be used a great deal. 
Strong and neutral or dark colors are 


adapted to rooms for men and boys, for 
pillows that are for service—as in the family 
living room, for the porch, the lawn, for 
the beach, or for the camp. The color 
should repeat, harmonize, or contrast with 
other colors used on the walls, floor, drap- 
eries, or furniture of the room in which the 
pillow is to be placed. 

Pattern must be considered also. Pillows 
of patterned fabric may be used in rooms 
with plain walls and floor coverings. The 
pattern should be in scale both with the 
room and with other patterns used. By that 
I mean that if the room is small, the de- 
signs used should not be large. Usually it 
is not wise to use very large and very small 
designs in the same room. 

Generally speaking, plaids, stripes and 
checks may be combined with each other 
and with plain materials in the same room, 
but they are not so pleasing in combination 
with floral patterns. 

Pattern in the pillows may repeat that 
in the bedspreads, dressing table and win- 
dow draperies, but usually plain pillows are 
best with patterned upholstery, or with pat- 
terned walls, or with patterned floor cover- 
ings. 

If slide-fasteners are used, pillow-covers 
may be taken off and put back easily, when 
it is necessary to clean or wash them. 


Day With Suzanne 


es, and from the stoné bench before its 
door, they watched the sun set over the sea 
in pink and silver glory. 

When they reached home, it was time to 
dress and have dinner with the family, a 
delectable meal by firelight and candlelight. 
Afterwards, they went through the wide 
arched doorway into the salon, where a 
fire snapped in the biggest fireplace of all, 
as high as the ceiling itself. 

Sue loved the quiet evening most of all, 
trying to speak French to Suzanne's father 


COVER CONTEST AWARD 


For the September issue 


unanimous consent the Cover CONTEST 

judges awarded first prize for naming the 
September cover to Peggy Ann English, Clarendon, 
Virginia. 


Pan into the Fido" and the fourteen-year-old win- 
ner will receive a one-year subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL as her award. 


OF THE three hundred and sixty-five entries, 
more than one hundred were either ‘‘Dog-Gone’”’ or 
“The Missing Links.” The judges hope that future 
contests will be entered into by as large a number 
of readers, and also that the contestants will ob- 
serve the time limit which, for the November issue 
cover contest, will be November 15th. 


and mother, who helped her along when 
she was hopelessly stuck, and laughed mer- 
rily with her at her mistakes. While Suzanne 
played softly at the tinkly old piano, her 
friend looked about at the shelves full of 
books, the tapestries, the mellow walls, the 
tiled floors, waxed until they shone again, 
at the great chest and dressers of heavily 
carved dark oak, the huge jars of trailing 
plants set in arched niches, and most fas- 
cinating of all, the bright vases and bits of 
pottery filled with flowers. She could half 
shut her eyes and imagine the state- 
ly figures of one, two, three gener- 
ations ago, moving about the dusky 
corners of the candlelit room. Here 
was romance and sturdy courage 
and delicate beauty. If these walls 
could talk, what tales they might 
tell of love and high adventure! It 
was from waking dreams such as 
these, that the girls at last tum- 
bled sleepily into bed again to 
dream more dreams, until morn- 
ing came, and with it the time 


THE prize-winning title was “Out of the Frying to go back to school and work 


once .more. 

Sue had had something she would 
never forget, a glimpse into the 
real life of old France, and new 
France as well. For the new France 
carries with it, too, something of 
poetry and romance and_ gentle 
beauty, something of the sturdy in- 
dustry and high courage of those 
older, more adventurous times. 
Surely, she thought, she had learned 
to love and understand France, and 
the French, and Suzanne herself, 
more than she could have in any 
other way. 
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Cure for The Blues 






SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: I think the last 
two magazines have been just marvelous. 
The September issue greeted me on a dreary 
dismal day. It had been raining, and I was 
feeling very much out of sorts. That feeling, 
I can tell you, disappeared when I saw the 
cover. It is just darling. 

I am so glad The Log of the Altair ended 
the way it did. Especially the very end. I am 
saving the other stories for a little while, 
but believe me I can hardly keep my hands 
off them. 

I never even thought of writing you, but 
after reading A Penny For Your Thoughts 
I resolved right away to write. I'm so glad 
you changed the name. The page never used 
to interest me, but now I'm really crazy 
about it. Nancy Hay 


Virginia Looks at Paintings 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY: Well, here we are 
back from the World's Fair and I couldn't 
have received a better greeting than I got 
from the grand September issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL! To begin with, the first 
thing in the magazine was the article en- 
titled Janet Looks at Paintings. In my poor 
opinion the author picked the most interest- 
ing paintings in the exhibit to adorn the 
pages of her article. I only wish I had been 
able to read the article before I left for the 
Fair. I know I would have enjoyed the ex- 
hibit much more. 

I have taken THE AMERICAN GIRL for 
over three years and love every issue. I don’t 
think I could like one copy the best, for I 
think they could hardly be improved upon— 
no, not one! Virginia Thompson 


Ann’s Off to The Art Institute! 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
came in just in time! I was trying to de- 
cide which of the many wonders of the 
Century of Progress I wanted to see next, 
and my magazine decided for me. My next 
trip will be “to a gray building set behind 
guardian lions.’ I think Mildred Adams's 
article was one of the most interesting fea- 
tures that has appeared in THE AMERICAN 
Girt during the five years I've taken it. 
Any article that helps us appreciate art, 
music, poetry, or nature is worth 
while. . 
I have been bitten by the “golf 
bug’ recently, and Tony’s luck in- 
creased my enthusiasm for the game. 
The articles on careers for wo- 
men are about the most useful in 
the magazine. This month's didn't 
appeal especially to me, but I 
can hardly wait for the news- 






paper story Joan and Jean _ promised. 

In spare moments this summer I have 
been trying to cultivate the fine art of cook- 
ing. I have been specializing in cakes and 
find Jane Carter’s advice very helpful. Could 
we have some recipes for devil's food cake? 
And, oh yes, a caramel frosting to top the 
angel food she explained last June? 

I hope other readers are as tickled as I 
am with the sudden influx of dog stories, 
dog pictures and dogs on the cover! 

Ann K. Mosser 


The Call of the Sea 


Damascus, Ouio: At last I've found a story 
which in my opinion is incomparable. It is 
The Log of the Altair. Wouldn't I just have 
loved to have been on that yacht! I think I 
would have felt like turning up my toes and 
dying of happiness, only of course | 
wouldn't have. I’m sure I wouldn't have 
missed a thing that was going on. I just love 
the sea, and my pet desire is to be a yacht 
racer. 

Your articles on vocations are all right, 
though none of them would suit me. I've 
been quite interested in detective work, and 
have studied it some, but I don’t know how 
many chances there are of getting jobs like 
that. 

Going back to the stories, The Room on 
the Roof sounds promising. I'm sure we are 
in for another dandy good story. I would 
like to know where Jo Ann and Scatter are 
keeping themselves lately; they must be 
hibernating. Muriel Lowman 


Dogs are Popular 


BILLINGS, MONTANA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for two years, and I think 
this September issue “takes the pie.” Part- 
time Dog was my favorite. I am fond of 
animals, and could sympathize with Myra 
when she thought she might not be able to 
keep Terry, because I've had to coax many 
times to keep animals I've found. I thought 
the illustrations were very good. 

This month’s cover was the best yet. The 
expression on the dog's face is perfect. Sep- 


Dear Girls: 


We were glad to see several references to “Jean and Joan” 
in your letters this month. How does that way of announcing 
the features for the next month appeal to you? We like Jean 
and Joan ourselves, but we want to be sure you do, too. 


Greetings from 


The Editor 





tember'’s cover is the brightest we've had, 
and I hope we have many more of them. 
Evelyn Greenleaf 


Beverly Wants More Comments 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA: My mag- 
azine came today and I haven't finished it 
yet, but I stopped reading it long enough to 
tell you that I prefer Well, of All Things! 
to A Penny For Your Thoughts. 1 don't 
object to the title in the least, it's the com- 
ments. In Well, of All Things! there was 
room for lots of comments, and now there’s 
room for only five or six letters. I do hope 
you'll change back. So much for that. 

I think the September cover is great. Most 
all of them are, but this one is especially 
realistic. The Name-the-Cover Contest will 
add quite a lot of excitement. 

Janet Looks at Paintings, while not excit- 
ing, was very interesting and helpful. I liked 
Part-time Dog, but felt somewhat flat when 
I finished it. I don’t think it quite lived up 
to its good beginning. Champion, Do Your 
Stuff! was good, and I do love Henrietta 
McCaig Starrett’s illustrations. 

I didn't care for The Hoodooed Inn 
much. It seemed so long drawn out. How- 
ever, I can’t wait to start the new serial, 
it looks so interesting. 

Oh, yes! Do have lots more I Am a Girl 
w’ibo—— Beverly Clark 


stories. 


A Hockey Enthusiast 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NEw YORK: Many times 
I have planned to write and tell you how 
much I like the magazine—but even the 
best of plans sometimes fail to materialize. 
This month's issue, however, compelled me 
to write. To me, it is the most interesting 
number in a long time. 

Dogs hold a special attraction for me. In 
the August number “Our Young Hopeful” 
was the first page to greet my eye. How 
cute that dog is! Then, when I opened the 
magazine today and saw Diana Thorne’s 
story, Part-time Dog, it was the first one I 
read. A story like that, in an odd moment 
at college this autumn, will be delightfu!. 
I am seventeen and I am going to college 
this fall—to Smith—even if Joan, in The 
Room on the Roof, is not. 

In college, 1 am going in for hockey. I 
have played in high school and 
have always liked it. The article 
Flags Over Hockey was an inspira- 
tion to learn to play well enough to 
gain the All-America team some day. 

And, by the way, Gold and 
Tucks in the August number are 
two of the dearest little poems I 
have found in a long time. 

Esther E. Golding 
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@ Do You Know 


THAT every time your troop sells 
ten boxes of the cards described 
below it earns $3.50 cash and a 


one year subscription? 


Youll 
) love 
\ the 
» SILVER 






box of cheery 
Christmas Greetin gs! 


You'll be thrilled at the lovely de- 
signs, the blending of gorgeous col- 
ors, the artistic effects that you ex- 
pect to find only in the most costly 
greetings! 

will 
you the wonderful papers—not just 
plain, cheap “card stock” but hand- 
made papers imported from Japan, 
beautiful mottled wedding parch- 
ments, rough antique finishes, and 
other distinguished “back- 
grounds”. 


Closer examination show 


many 


The envelopes, too, are distinctly 
hand- 
bordered to match the coloring on 
the card, or with a little silhouette 
that repeats the “motif” inside. 
And the sentiments will 
just the right touch of intimacy, 


different—many of them 


have 


friendliness and good cheer that 
you want to have on your Christ- 
mas Cards. 


WHITE’S 
QUAINT SHOP 


“At the Foothills of the Berkshires” 


Westtield, Mass. 


in cooperation with 
THE 
AMERICAN GIRL 
More than three thousand troops 
are now engaged in successful 


participation of the plan. 
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The Room on the Roof 


(Continued from page 14) 
want to move it. She thought that was the 
best thing, and then you'd have all your 
things together, and you needn't worry about 
storage and such as that.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Joan, with a deep 
breath. “I—I'd completely forgotten about 
et” 

“Yes, ma’am, she thought you might 
have. So it was a good thing it came so 
early, wasn't it? And your breakfast is 
ready, Mrs. Embree said, as soon as you are. 
She thought you might be leaving a bit early.” 

“Oh, but I—I wasn’t going to—I don't 
think I'd better———’” Joan stammered awk- 
wardly. “I can get my own : 

“Oh, now, you'd just better come down, 
hadn't you? It’s no trouble at all, and I 
wouldn’t want to disappoint her after she 
sent up,” the maid urged, and Joan, yielding 
not very gracefully, finally agreed to follow 
her. 

“You'll remember to walk down the one 
flight, Miss, won’t you?” chirped the little 
maid, and bustled away. 

Joan did not know that young women in 
such uniforms as hers were accustomed to 
go and come from their work in their usual 
dress, changing at their working quarters. 
So throwing a light coat over her arm, and 
taking her hat in her hand, from what must 
be admitted to be a childish desire to impress 
Mrs. Embree with her full uniform, she 
locked the door and went down the long 
corridor, cap and all. 

And strangely enough, it was the very 
gratification of this childish impulse which 
led to the extraordinary adventure which 
came to her later. For without that uniform, 
the whole chain of events to which it led 
would never have happened to Joan Brath- 
wayte. 

As she emerged into the long hall, looking 
for the stairs, she passed the service elevator. 
Its door was open and in the opening an odd 
and attractive young woman stood, holding 
it from closing, while she beckoned down 
the hall to a hurrying older woman with a 
large bundle of bed linen firmly clasped in 
her arms. 





URR-R-RY! Hurr-r-y!’’ she called with 
a throaty, foreign accent. “I ‘ave not 
enough strenk’ for long—'e pulls, zis door!” 

She wore a trim black costume with nar- 
row collar and cuffs, and a black bow in her 
hair. Her wide, high cheek bones, heavy 
black brows and deep blue eyes, surprising 
in her swarthy skin, gave her a fascinating 
oddity to Joan’s mind; and when she flashed 
a broad smile at the girl, and added good- 
naturedly, “You too? All r-right!” Joan 
smiled back and stepped into the car with 
the fat, laundry-laden Irish woman who 
panted her thanks. 

“Sure, you're always good hearted, mam- 
zelle,” she said, and they went down to- 
gether. 

“Where you want, pliz?’’ asked the for- 
eigner and as Joan answered, ‘The fifth 
floor, please,” she nodded and pressed the 
button. 

“And me for the sixth, mamzelle, as you 
know,” said the Irish woman. 

Squeezing through with her bundle, she 
dropped half of it, and the foreigner with a 
cry, “Aie, Aie! Too bad!” stooped down and 


helped her gather it together. As she helped 
her further by pressing the kitchen doorbell, 
Joan, holding the elevator door open to pre- 
vent its descent, could not avoid hearing her 
quick, hissing whisper, “Who is zat one, 
zen? Do you know?” 

“That'll be the lady nurse for below. 
They've had sickness there, I hear, and 
nurses for day and night. Thank ye, mam- 
zelle, and God bless ye for ye’re kindness.” 

“Ah, phut! W’y not help! We are all 
alike. You will help me some day, no?’ 
said ‘“Mamzelle’” gaily. Then turning to 
Joan, “Is zat so, Mees Nur-rse?” 

Joan laughed back at her and rang at the 
kitchen door where Mrs. Embree’s maid met 
her, surprised. 

“It’s all ready, Miss, and Mrs. Embree's 
sorry she can’t see you, but the doctor's 
here. Will you come in here?” 

In the little dining alcove off the kitchen, 
a delightful breakfast tray was laid in the 
morning sunlight. As Joan drank her orange 
juice, and glanced at the newspaper with her 
scrambled eggs and bacon and toast, she 
felt that the day had begun amusingly 
and well. The maid advised her as to the 
Lexington Avenue car, or the Third Avenue 
elevated, and assured her that once arrived 
at Twenty-sixth Street, anyone would direct 
her to the great city hospital. 


[ts easy got to, miss. I went twice a week 

to see a friend of mine last spring. It’s 
wonderful, the care and kindness they gave 
her! It’s a grand work you're doing. I'd 
dearly love to be a nurse myself, but I 
hadn't the education for it.” 

Joan smiled vaguely, a little embarrassed, 
and might have begun explanations, had not 
a bell rung sharply and put a stop to any 
further conversation. 

“Goodbye, miss, if I'm not back,” said the 
maid hurriedly. ‘And Mrs. Embree said to 
remember she expected you back as long as 
it was convenient.” 

Joan finished before the maid returned, 
and anxious to make the least possible troub- 
le, she slipped out through the lovely draw- 
ing-room and the dim hall as quietly as a 
mouse. 

Her white cap folded in her new brown 
hand bag, the fresh autumn morning putting 
spirit into every step, she made for her street 
car, remembering the maid’s careful direc- 
tions as to the uptown corner, and embarked 
on her new life, thrilled with expectation, 
without the faintest shadow of remembrance 
of all the perplexing worries of the night 
just gone! 

Her task was easier than it would have 
been if her goal had been hidden somewhere 
in the enormous buildings on the left of the 
street. The special clinic where she was to 
work was across from these, in a compara- 
tively small group of offices, and she found 
her way easily to the place, to be greeted 
with a hearty handshake by Dr. Becker, a 
small brisk, bustling person with a shrewd 
gray eye which took the girl in from tip to 
toe at a glance. 

“Well!” she said. “I’ve got one assistant, 
at least, who believes in arriving on time! 
And all dressed, too! We shall get on well, 
Miss Brathwayte, you and I. It’s easy to see 
that!’ 

Joan blushed with pleasure, slipped out 
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of her coat, and on with her cap, pulled out 
a stenographer’s notebook and looked at a 
desk near the window. 

“Do I work here?” she asked. “What shall 
I do first, Doctor?’ 

“Well, my dear, seeing that one of my 
nurses is arriving a day late, and the other's 
down with flu, and the pupil nurse they sent 
over is slower than cold molasses in winter, 
I think you'd better take right hold with me. 
Didn't your aunt write me that you’d worked 
in a Red Cross health center out in Field- 
ston?” 

“Yes, Doctor, I helped our district nurse 
with a good deal of her work.” 

“Fine! Have you filled out the weight and 
measurement charts ?”’ 

“Yes, often.” 

“Great! Can you handle foreigners?” 

“T think so, Doctor. We had a great many 
Italians, and some Polacks.” 


ELL, well! This 7s my lucky day!” the 
little woman cried. “Now you come 
in with me and I'll go over the lot—there 
are seventeen in there now and it isn’t nine 
o'clock yet—and I'll get the names for you. 
Then you dash back here, get their “cards 
out of the files—they're practically all old 
patients coming in for their check-up—and 
we'll fill them in. The new ones I'll take 
care of myself. Of course, if you can, I'd 
like you to take the new ones down as I 
dictate. It goes so much quicker. What that 
pupil nurse can do I'm sure I don’t know, 
but I do know one thing—she can’t do this!’ 
She threw open a door and the various 
chatterings, scoldings and wailings which 
Joan had supposed came from the street, 
were seen to proceed from a large, hot room, 
crowded with swarthy mothers and children, 
most of them Italians. They all talked to- 
gether, pushing their charges, in every stage 
of dress and undress, under the doctor's nose, 
gossiping and quarreling in Italian, appeal- 
ing to the uniformed women in broken Eng- 
lish, and scolding and soothing their babies 
in both languages. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Molinari. Good 
morning, Mrs. Roccebella. How is Georgio? 
Margarita’s leg is coming on nicely, I see. 
Wait, wait! I can’t do anything until I get 
your cards! One at a time now in the inner 
office. Don’t you remember? Take these 
names, Miss Brathwayte. You, over there 
with the twins! You're new, aren’t you? 
Please step to this side!” 

The pupil nurse, whose thermometer and 
scissors at her white belt gave her an air of 
efficiency which she failed to live up to, 
went awkwardly about her task, and was 
plainly no favorite with the women. But 
Joan had picked up a little Italian and was 
quick at catching the names; she had the 
cards sorted out in a few minutes, and was 
able to give a hand to the busy doctor, be- 
sides taking down the newcomers and start- 
ing their cards on the spot. It was practical, 
high pressure work, and much more con- 
genial to her than mere office routine. By 
lunch time she was tired and hungry, but 
pretty sure that she'd “made good,” so the 
spaghetti and fruit salad she shared with the 
scared pupil nurse at a nearby cafeteria 
turned into a very pleasant meal. Joan, who 
had dreaded the patronage of this young 
woman, found instead that she was more 
than able to hold her own and enjoyed her- 
self accordingly. 

The afternoon was all files and typing, 
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and when Dr. Becker took her home to her 
own pleasant apartment for dinner, a meal 
shared by the doctor's friend who was a 
teacher in one of the best known girls’ 
schools, Joan found herself shy of intro- 
ducing her recent difficulties so early in their 
acquaintance. After all, she reasoned, it was 
none of the doctor’s business, and suppose 
she should take it into her head to write to 
Aunt Gus? 

“You found your friend’s apartment all 
right?”’ Dr. Becker had inquired brusquely, 
and on Joan's-brief answer, had dropped the 
subject, which indeed she never touched on 
again. She felt no responsibility for her 
young assistant, believing her well cared for 
and supposing her to be a year or two older 
than she was, as a matter of fact; and this 
attitude, although it rather surprised the girl, 
pleased her, and increased her feeling of in- 
dependence. 

On the way home from her pleasant little 
dinner, which she judged fairly enough to 
be a courtesy to her aunt and one not likely 
to be repeated, Joan bought a box of flow- 
ers, and took them herself to Mrs. Em- 
bree’s door. She was relieved, on the whole, 
when the friendly maid explained that Mrs. 
Embree had slipped out with her nephew 
“for a mouthful of air.” Mr. Embree was 
still very uncomfortable, and they were 
hardly unpacked as yet. 

“And here’s a letter, Miss, that came for 
you this morning,” she added. 

It was Katrine’s letter of nearly a week 
ago, addressed in her nervous hurry to Field- 
ston, New York, forwarded at last to the 
Brathwaytes, and re-forwarded, unopened, 
by her mother! 

Joan read it carelessly in the elevator. 
It had nothing to tell her that she did not 
know now, and she was only grateful that 
it had not reached home before she started. 
While waiting for the doctor to finish a 
consultation with one of the surgeons just 
before leaving the clinic, she had seized the 
opportunity to dash off a letter to her moth- 
er on office paper. 


FOUND the apartment all right. It is 

very pretty,” she wrote guardedly, and 
plunged into a description of her work and 
how well satisfied with her first day Dr. 
Becker had been. This lack of interest in 
Katrine and her home life seemed only too 
natural to Mrs. Brathwayte, who realized 
that Joan would be too much occupied with 
her wonderful new job to bother with such 
details as the arrangements in the apart- 
ment; and Aunt Gus had earnestly warned 
her sister not to insist too much on this 
side of the plan. 

Joan got out of the elevator at the floor 
just below the roof, walked up the stone 
fire stairs, where a small red lamp burned 
all night, and turned into the long hall. The 
night was warm, and she carried her coat 
on her arm. As the white cap fell out of the 
pocket into which she had stuck it, she 
stooped and picked it up, and when her hat 
fell off with bending down, she put the cap 
on instead and carried her hat in her hand. 
As she passed one of the doors in the long 
corridor, it opened and she stared, surprised, 
at the elegant figure that hurried out, realiz- 
ing only as they passed each other that it 
was the foreign girl. 


Back of this flash of fashion in the 
cramped quarters of a roof, lies a curious 
story. Read next month's installment. 








“DO UNTO OTHERS” 


HIS will be the happiest Christ- 
N 

mas for many people. Laughter 
will have a new ring, voices a new 
confidence. Share some of your joy 
Ly using Christmas Seals on your 
letters, packages, gifts,and cards. The 
gay little stamps will brighten your 
message. The funds they provide will 
help prevent, find, and cure tubercu- 

losis throughout the year. 
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Does Your Scout Troop Need Money? 


If so write to us for information and samples 
of “Brown's Christmas Greeting Card Box As- 
sortments."’ The prices are right. Boxes from 
25c¢ to $1.00 of exceptional variety and value. 
Samples now ready. 


This is not a new plan as thousands of organ- 
izations have and are still using it. We allow 
a discount of 50%. Write at once for informa- 
tion, and get an early start. 


GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 
Dept. 4 Beverly, Mass. 














PAINT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


EARN MONEY WITH YOUR OWN ARTWORK 
20 Beautiful and Distinctive Cards and Fold- 
ers, each different, for Hand Tinting. Easily 
done. Brush and Special Colors with direc- 
tions in each box. Sell for 10c to 15¢ apiece. 
Packed in Handsome Gift Box. $1 postpaid. 


R. E. NICHOLS CO.—GRAPHIC STUDIOS 
80 Broad St., Dept. A Boston, Mass. 
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What are they 
talking about? 

See page 5 
‘Then look for 
the green or red 
blank inside your magazine and re- 
new your subscription. 











(Continued from page 10) 

But Susanna Shakespeare's mother was 
altogether different. I said, “I'll sit on you.”’ 

He wanted to see if I meant it. He 
stamped on his wig. 

I meant it all right. I sat on little Susanna 
until it was time for the curtain to go up. 
And every pound of flesh I’ve ever lost has 
meant a pound of 
muscle gained. 

The show began at =I 
last. It was like a 
nightmare, holding onto 
those two kids, and 
smiling like a healthy 
milkmaid type, and 
getting off all those 
“thou’s” and “wot- 
test's.” Tom’s whiskers 
were as good as a hedge 
for him to hide be- 
hind; and between try- 
ing not to get them in 
his mouth, and trying 
to speak in a deep bass 
voice that would awe 
deer stealers, he man- 
aged so well that no- 
body in the audience 
could understand a 
single word he said. 

But Bob hadn't any 
whiskers, and_ every- 
body in Mount Airy 
knew him. They started to giggle the min- 
ute he appeared. Bob drew himself up, 
and cast a dignified look over the audience. 
Then he announced in a loud and very clear 
voice, “I am Will Shakespeare.” 

The rest of his speech was, ‘At your 
service, good Sir Thomas! Will Shakespeare 
has naught to hide.” But nobody heard the 
rest of his speech. When he announced that 
he was Will Shakespeare, and everybody 
could see that he was Bob Hammond, the 
whole Assembly Room went up in one 
guffaw. 


HEY went on laughing, and we went 

on acting. Sir Thomas Lucy growled in 
his whiskers, and finally backed off stage. 
The time came for my tearful farewell to 
my departing husband. I turned my back 
on the audience, so that Bob wouldn't get 
a chance to pull some of his usual funny 
stuff. 

But Bob's expression was serious, for 
once. “Put your hands on my shoulders, 
Beth, and stay in front of me,” he whispered. 
“Stay there until someone has sense enough 
to ring the curtain down.” 

“They never will,” I whispered back. 
“They won't put the curtain down until 
you've left.” 

‘“But I can't leave,” he insisted. “If I 
move six inches, my right stocking will 
come down. The ieft is a good bit below 
the knee already.” 

I stood with my hands on Bob's shoulders 
and my back to the audience until I could 
feel my neck getting red. Still no one had 
the sense to ring the curtain down. I'd have 
been standing there yet, I suppose, if little 
Susanna hadn’t bumped into me from be- 
hind, and given me what amounted to an 
inspiration. 

I seized both the children. “We'll walk 
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with Daddy to the door,” I said. “We'll wave 
good-by to him from there. Come, Susanna. 
Come, son.” 

That “Daddy” wasn’t right, of course. 
But I kept the two children between Bob 
and the audience until he had gotten off 
the stage and was safely hidden. 

The curtain came down at last. The next 
thing I knew, it was up 
again. It caught me alone 
on the stage, and every- 
body started to applaud. 

I was sure they were 
guying me. I rushed into 
the office, where a single 
light was burning, and 
sat down there all alone. 
When I was a little kid 
and things were too much 
for me, I always used to 
take refuge in Mother's 
closet and lie down on the 
rag bag. I'd have liked to 
lie down on the rag bag 
now. 

In my misery I forgot 
that my part of the show 
wasn’t over even now. At 


ERNIE, WHO ALWAYS LOOKS 
AWFULLY CUTE IN BOYS’ 
CLOTHES, WAS ROSALIND 


the very end we were all to parade around 
the Assembly Room, with the Shakespeare 
family in the lead. 

I was sitting holding my head in both 
hands when the Eaton boys came looking for 
me. As we took our places at the head of 
the procession, Eddie kept looking up at me, 
as if he wondered when the avalanche was 
coming down the second time. 

All at once I felt a wave of sympathy for 
him. He and I were in pretty much the same 
boat. I snatched off his wig, and threw it on 
the floor in front of him. 

“You can walk on that now, Eddie, if you 
want to,” I said. “It’s about time you had 
some fun.” 

Willie joined Eddie on the wig. They both 
stamped earnestly for a minute or two, while 
I took my place with Bob and Tom at the 
head of the procession, and 
we started to circle around 
the hall while the audience 
all craned their necks out after 
us. 

Then Eddie got tired of his energetic 
sport. He stopped stamping, and looked for 
me. With a whoop, he joined me at the 
head of the parade. With a second whoop, 
Willie followed him. I made the circle of 
the Assembly Room, not clutching the chil- 
dren, but clutched by them and_ tightly 
clutched at that. 

When the procession broke up, Mr. Eaton 
invited the actors to go down to the gym for 
something to eat. I suppose in a way it was 
up to the Eatons to feed us; but the very 
best I expected was no more than ice cream 
and cake. 

You can’t judge a woman's feeling for 
food by the way she brings up her children. 
We had hot frankfurters and sauerkraut, and 
baked macaroni, and the best fruit salad 1 
ever tasted. And I let myself forget it wasn’t 
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really Thanksgiving yet. I just went ahead 
and ate. It was such a relief to know the 
show was over, it made me good and 
hungry. 

When it came time for dessert, Eddie 
Eaton brought me mine, and then he sat 
down beside me. Willie followed, and I had 
to make room for him on the other side of 
me, and between us we got away with quite 
a lot of that fruit salad. 

I felt so nice and full and contented, I 
began to see what fun this supper was. 
Everybody had kept on their costumes; and 
after supper we sang, not Shakespeare songs, 
of course, but Seeing Nellie Home, and 
Old Black Joe, and Long, Long Trail, and 
a lot more like that. 


ILLIE went to sleep when the sing- 

ing began; so I put my arm around 
him to make him comfortable. After awhile 
Eddie went to sleep on the other side, so I 
put my other arm around him. I didn’t real- 
ize at the time how gossip spreads. Once I 
was known as the best tennis player in 
Mount Airy; but now I'm famous as the 
gitl who tamed the Eaton terrors by sitting 
on them, and people seem to think I'd 
undertake most anything. 

I don’t think I have the right sort of 
nerves for an actress. But I’m glad I went 
through it just that once; and I'll be sorry 
if Mr. Eaton has to leave high school before 
I graduate. When I go into the office nowa- 
days, he beams all over his face, and asks, 
“Is there anything I can do for you today, 
Mrs. Shakespeare ?” 





MARIAN WAS OPHELIA. THEY US- 
UALLY CHOOSE HER TO PLAY THE 
ROMANTIC PARTS 


AMERICAN GIRLS IN ART SERIES 


pitor’s Note: “If you have two loaves, 

sell one and buy hyacinths,” said the 
Persian poet, Saadi. Perhaps you do not see 
the connection between hyacinths and the 
series of portraits of American girls by 
well-known painters which we are planning 
to use as frontispieces for THE AMERICAN 
Gir, but we think there is one. We want 
to bring you an occasional hyacinth—a 
painting, a poem, something of beauty—to 
supplement the loaves of athletics and 
handicrafts and vocational articles, which 
are so desirable and necessary in our maga- 
zine. We hope you are going to like these 
real American girls of yesterday and today, 
whose portraits are among the art treasures 
of our country. 
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A Bad Spell [ 


“Papa,”’ said young 
Frank one evening, 
“I was troubled with 
dyspepsia in school 
today.” 

“Why, that’s a 
strange thing for a 
boy to have,” an- 
swered the father. 

“I didn’t have it,” 
said Frank. “I had 
to spell it.”—Sent 
by ELAINE Kocn, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


MOTHER: 
John? 


Bill Was Due |) °° 

The first of No- 
vember found a 
baby boy in the 
Joneshome.Afriend, || 
on inquiring the 





thus: 
“His name is Bill, 





The Funniest JokeI | 
Have Heard This Month | 


Wool Gathering 





JOHN: Mama, I can’t find it. 
What 


JoHN: What you sent me up here 


MorTHER: But, John, I sent you up- 
stairs to wash your hands and face.— 
Sent by PRIscILLA PLEADWELL, Wol- 
laston, Massachusetts. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
name, was answered | niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
| address. A book will be awarded to every 
| girl whose joke is published in this space. 


pieces, what do I get? 
FRESHMAN: 
Eighths. 
TEACHER: 
rect. Again? 
FRESHMAN: 
| Sixteenths. 
TEACHER: 
rect. Again? 
| FRESHMAN: 
||  Thirty-seconds. 
TEACHER: Right. 
| And once more? 
FRESHMAN: 
Hamburger.—Sent 
by WrLiis WIEG- 
MAN, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


Cor- 


can’t you find, 


Masic Lesson 


The top sergeant 
| sang out, “All those 
| fond of music, step 

two paces forward.” 
| With visions of 
an easy job in the 
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the same as every- 
thing else that comes 
the first of the month.” —Sent by DoroTHYy 
Derr, Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


Cluck, Cluck! 


A farmer's wife went into the bank to 
make a deposit for the Ladies Aid, of 
which she was president. As she placed a 
goodly sum at the window she said, “Here 
is the Aid money.” 

The slightly deaf cashier, understanding 
the depositor to say “egg money,” replied: 
“Well, well! The old hens did well this 
week, didn’t they ?”,—Sent by JacQUE RurF- 
FIN, Columbus, Ohio. 


Through 





The maid of all work gave notice. 

“But,” protested her mistress, “haven't 
we always treated you like one of the 
family ?”’ 

“You have,” replied the girl. ‘An’ I've 
stood it as long as I’m goin’ to!""—Sent by 
MarGARET TouGH, Scarsdale, New York. 


Making a Hash of It 


TEACHER: If I cut a beefsteak in two, 
then cut the halves in two, then divide the 


regimental band, six 
men stepped out. 


“Now, then,” cried the sergeant, “you | 


Cor- 











six chaps get busy and carry the grand | 


piano in the basement up to the officers’ | 
quarters on the seventh floor.”—Sent by | 
Mary JEAN Pasiey, Havre, Montana. 


Scouting the Idea 


& 
Petac, < 
A was 
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At a Girl Scout meeting, the girls were | 
each trying to tell the best joke. Mary’s was 
the best; so the captain asked, “Why don't 
you send that to THE AMERICAN GIRL? 
They always print such good jokes.” 

“I can’t,” replied Mary. “That's where 
I read it.”"—Sent by MARGARET ZAFTSCH, 
Flint, Michigan. 


Higher Mathematics | 


Potty: How do you cut an apple in 
thirds ? 

MapceE: Well, you cut it first in halves, | 
and that’s two parts, isn’t it? 

PoL.y: Yes. 

Mapce: And you cut them in two, and | 
that’s four parts, isn’t it? 

Potty: Yes. 

MapceE: Well, then, you chuck the extra | 
one away!—Sent by MARION Garis, Sum- | 
mit, New Jersey. 






There’s Fun and 


Interest in Chemistry 


CHEMCRAFT outfit is the easiest introduction 

to chemistry. You can do hundreds of useful 
experiments and produce changes and reactions that 
will show you interesting facts of Chemical Science. 
Magical chemical tricks also are easy with a 
CHEMCRAFT outfit. These outfits are scientifically 
accurate and provide useful, reliable information on 
every branch of chemistry 


Nine Popular Sizes to Select from: 


No. 0—$ .50 No. 3'/2—$3.50 No. 10—$10.00 

No. i— 1.00 No.5 — 5.00 No. 15— 15.00 

No. 2— 2.00 No.8 — 8.00 No. 25— 25.00 
(Nos. 3%, 5, 10, 15 and 25 come in handsome 


wood cabinets) 
No. 8—PORTABLE—comes in handy carry case. 
Ask for CHEMCRAFT outfits wherever good toys 
are sold. Look for the name CHEMCRAFT on the 
box. If unobtainable, we will send your outfit, 
fully prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
Try Chemistry with CHEMCRAFT Junior—only {0c 
You can do many experiments and tricks with this Junior outfit 
and it will introduce you to the fun you can have with a lar 
CHEMCRAFT. Send 10 cents now and get CHEMCRA 
Junior. Descriptive Circular Sent Free. 


The PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2611 Washington Street Hagerstown, Maryland 








TELL THE WORLD 











... that you have earned hon- 
ors in Scouting by wearing 
the expertly-made, long-service 
Proficiency Badges tailored by 
Lion Brothers Co. Remember 
to ask for them next time you 
win your honors. Sold only 
through Girl Scout Head- 
quarters, New York. 


LION BROS. CO., INC. 


World's Largest Emblem Manufacturer 
BALTIMORE 












IDEAL FOR XMAS GIFTS 
Practical, useful, distinctive, personal 
gifts like CASH'S NAMES are always 
appreciated. They protect clothing 
from loss or misuse, identify belongings 
at home or away. Attached quickly 
with thread or Cash's NO-SO Cement 
(25e a tube). Order Christmas needs 
early from your dealer or us. 

Trial Offer: Send 15e for 1 dozen of your own 
first name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 
J. 5. CASH, 


REN CMIE-M 43rd St., So. Norwalk, Onn, OF G200A 
So. Gramercy @, Los Angeles, Cal. 











HE better way of 
mounting photos, 
covers, cards, stamps. 
3 styles. “Regular” 
for covers and larger 
snapshots, “Junior” 
with narrow margins, 
for smaller snapshots, 
blocks, and single stamps. “Transparent”, clear as 
glass, the newest idea for stamps, etc. Regular and 
Junior styles in Black, White, Gray, Sepia, Red, 
Green—100 to the pkge. ; ; in Gold or silver—60 to 
the pkge. Transparent style, 80 to the pkge. 

Only 10c a pkge. at your dealer’s or 5¢ & 10c 

stores, or send 10c for package and samples. 


ACE ART CO., 24 Gould St., Reading, Mass. 
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JUNIOR 
REGULAR 
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Black Star Co., 
bon, and other interesting countries, F EE 


nya. ye 8s. 
poe i only 5c with bargain 

TRIANGLE STAMP 
free to applicants for approvals beginning at % cent. 


approvals and | 
. = 365-G, Evanston. Ill, 
and 15 other beauties from Togo, Ga- 
DOMINION STAMP CO. Dept. A, Clarendon, Va. 





[ZANZIBAR PACKET! 
3, Stamps from Zanzibar, 

~ Victoria, Somaliland, 
s- States, South 







FREE Queer 
Sudan, Algeria, 
British Colonials, 
; Americans. Don't delay! el 
' wait! This whopping packet free for 5c postag 
‘ GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. A.G., Toronto, Canada 


freakish 
Nigeria, 
Malay 








WASHINGTON STAMP! 
¥ [ Poland. also Scarce Costa Ric 


le, and big pkt. 56 dif. ei 
ing U. 5S. $2 at 


30° ep 30 








ap “a 
Cc 





rliington P. O., Battimore, Md. 


STAMP COLLECTION 


FREE Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 


Greece(large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
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etc.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, etc. All free 
to approval applicants. 2c postage. 1000 hinges Te. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. Scotts 1934 cat. and premium, $2.25! | 
Tatham Stamp Co. (G-t1) W. Springfield, Mass. 





" WORLD'S TINIEST TRIANGLE 
‘futareted). Aleos fi ne Naam triangle 5¢ 
and wonder packet ineludin 


WAL 
A, cial (yr Se with Fonsage 
wit 







ERITREA, h approv: als 
and ites liste. e Stam 
Pr ay CO., Pimlico-A, Satter tend. 





START A STAMP COLLECTION 





50 diff. stamps with beginner’s album, space for 


over 3,000 stamps and 1,000 hinges, 20c. Price list 
free, approvals sent if requested. 
BATCHELDER STAMP CO. Peoria, tll. 
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SCARCE PAPUA! 

(as Mustrated) and_our big bie peglees ket of of 56 dif- 

ferent, including C or 
Seating.” bie U 


ae o 
$1.00 stamp, Tripoli, SL. RS “ete., 
for only 5e. IMustrated lists and pppsov ale ‘neithcd, 
PILGRIM STAMP C 

Box 13-A, MT. WASHIN: 

















Fore -_ 


More Barrels of Stamps U. S. Shine thes 1 
$1.00 per Ib. (about 4000 to Ib.).. Sample %4 Ib. 
Approvals sent to Buyers. Plenty U. S. from le up. 
Hinges 10¢ for 1000; 25e for 3000. Coin premium list Loe. 


B. Elmer, Dept. A.G., 192a Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


oe. 











SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 
Packet Hin s Pocket Album, Watermark | 


nm & Millimet 
and a ‘ket a stamps from AFRICA: 
ASIA. merica 














1} & So. A (No Garmeny 
or Austria.) All for Se to Sobel Ps 
Big lists FREE. GLENOALE 5 STAM £35" | 
1342C Linden Ave 





SCARCE PARAGUAY AIRMAIL SET 
Packet Hinges, Pocket Stamp Album, Perforation Gauge. 
Watermark ey and packet of stamps from Africa, 
Asia, Canada, So. America, etc. (No German or Austria. 
All for 5c to applicants i our PENNY approvals. We have over 10,' 
different samce at ONLY a PENNY each. Why pay more? Penny 

3¢ Maryland Ave., Glendale, Calif. 








20 CENTS. 
Ohio. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, 
P. A. Miller, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, 


I will write your name on one! 
dozen CARDS ike this Ba | a i Ainge Z| 


500 











for 15 cents or two dozen for, 
= -_ postpaid. The finest writing | ‘you ever r saw. 

will send FREE samples with every order, Agents wanted. 
W.C.KNECHTEL, Box176-G — Harrisville,Pa. 


| are partly hidden behind the border. 
| Routes of the several Byrd flights 


ithe dates thereof in solid Gothic. 
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When Stamps Are Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


N UCH has happened in the way of new 
stamp issues since this column last ap- 
peared. The special five-cent postage stamp 
in honor of General Thaddeus Kosciusko, 
mentioned here in September, was issued for 
the first time on October thirteenth at Bos- 
ton, Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago and Buffalo. 
The stamp is of regulation size, blue in color 
and pictures a likeness of General Kosciusko. 
Of exceptional interest to all stamp col- 
lectors is the special three-cent postage stamp 
which has been issued to 
commemorate the second 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 
These stamps will be for 
use on letters mailed 
through the Little America 
post office, which is to be 
established at the base 
camp of the Expedition in 
the vicinity of the South Pole. 
The new stamp is identical in 
size and shape with the current 
Special Delivery stamps, ar- 
ranged vertically. The color is 
navy blue. Across the top of the 
stamp in solid Roman, arranged 
in two lines, is the inscription, 
“Byrd Antarctic Expedition II.” In 
the center of the stamp is a large 
geographic globe, the sides of which 


are depicted by dotted lines with 


Proposed new flights to the Antarctic and 


| the South Pole are also indicated. The posi- 


| 
z | 








| word “Cents” 


tion of the base camp is marked by a solid 
dark circle, with the wording “Little Amer- 
ica” in solid Gothic extending parallel with 
the line of longitude extending west of the 
base. Within a circle of white ground and 
double line border in each lower corner is 
the numeral “3” in solid color. At the bot- 
tom of the stamp is a narrow horizontal 
panel with white ground containing the 
in solid Gothic. In a ribbon 
panel directly above are the words "U. S 
| Postage,” also in solid Gothic lettering. A 
clouded effect, heavy below and lighter at 
the top, forms a background for the central 
| globe. 

The other important news of the month 
concerns the special fifty-cent postage stamp 
issued in connection with the visit to the 
Chicago World’s Fair of the German air- 
ship Graf Zeppelin. This stamp is the same 
size and shape as the current air mail stamp 
and was placed on sale for the first time at 
New York on October second. The central 
design is a representation of the Graf Zep- 
pelin over the Atlantic Ocean. To the right 
| appears the hangar at Friedrichshafen, and 
‘to the left is shown the Federal Building at 








the Century of Progress Exposition. Across 
the top of the stamp appear the words: 
“United States Postage,” in solid Roman 
letters, and immediately underneath are the 
words “Century of Progress Flight” in 
smaller Gothic type. In a large oval with 
dark background, below the central design, 
is the denomination designation “50c” in 
white lettering. The stamp is inclosed in a 
border formed by two narrow parallel lines. 

Neither the Graf Zeppelin nor the Byrd 
special stamps will be . 
placed on sale generally 
throughout the United 
States. If you want unused 
copies of the stamp for 
your collection, or if you 
want to obtain covers car- 
ried in either flight, send 
a stamped, addressed en- 

velope to the Editor of this col- 

umn and he will tell you how 
they can be obtained. 

In the Cook Islands, that in- 
teresting archipelago in the 
South Pacific, the two and a 
half penny dark blue and black, 
and the four penny bright blue 

and black, have been issued on pa- 
per watermarked Single-line NZ 
and Star. The two and a half penny 
value pictures natives loading a 
sailing vessel, and the four penny 
shows us a view of Avarua Harbor. 

We show you an illustration of 
the newly engraved stamps of Denmark 
which, for the first time in Danish history, 
have been issued on unwatermarked paper. 
Slight color changes have also been made 
with the issue of these new stamps. The 
values are fifteen ove red, twenty ore gray, 
twenty-five ore blue, thirty ore orange, thirty- 
five ore violet and forty ore green. 

The tiny principality of Monaco has just 
issued its first Air Post stamp. The five franc 
green and rose of the current postage series 
has been surcharged to make it available for 
air mail use. A small Bleriot monoplane has 
been overprinted in the upper left corner, 
and in the lower right corner, nicely placed 
to balance it, is the new value ‘“If50."” The 
surcharge is in black. 

Monaco with its area of three hundred 
and seventy acres cannot make use of air Me 
mail service within its own borders. The 
stamp has undoubtedly been issued for two 
reasons—for air mail letters dispatched by 
this method to other countries, and to en- 
able stamp collectors to obtain another air 
post stamp for their collections. 

The stamps have been sold without in- 
crease over their face value, indicating that 
a plentiful supply has been prepared for 
distribution. 

























Which One 
of these Splendid 
New Books Shall 
We Send You Absolutely FREE? 


Here are four of the finest books for young people published this year. Your 
fer Ban Choice of these books is offered absolutely free in connection with the attractive 
mot 12 to 16 NEW PLAN of membership in The Junior Literary Guild—a plan which makes 
oan ee Junior Guild membership the most satisfactory, convenient and economical way of 
junior elas- 4 obtaining the worth-while new books. 


sic of travel 
and ad- 
venture 





Mrs. Franklin Helen Carl Angelo Mrs. Sidonie 


Van Doren Patri M. Gruenberg 


Editorial Board—Junior Literary Guild 


D. Roosevelt Ferris 


































NEW MEMBERS NOW ENJOY 
THESE SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 
in The Junior Literary Guild 
THE BOOK CLUB FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 







For Girls 
of 12 to 16 
“Careers of 
Cynthia” is 
a delightful 
story of a 
young 
artist's 
career 



























Isn’t it a fact that you have no way of picking the best from the thousands of books, good, 
bad, and indifferent, published yearly by thevarious houses? Now, through the Junior Guild 
you can be sure of getting the best books—and, at the same time, save at least one-third of 
their cost! 


Each month the famous Junior Guild Editorial Board selects, from the new books of the leading 
publishers, the four books which stand out as the best—one for each of four age groups. These 
books are then published in special Junior Guild editions and sent to members. How valuable this 
service is to members is indicated by the many thousands of enthusiastic letters received each year 
from members and their parents, and by the emphatic endorsement of The Junior Guild by lead- 
ing educators and librarians. A new plan of membership now offers important privileges in addi- 
tion to the striking advantages hitherto offered. 


1. Membership Is FREE 6. Superb Special Editions 
There are no dues, assessments, delivery costs, or Junior Guild books are unsurpassed for beauty 
incidental charges of any kind. Beautiful member- and durability and for their exceptionally fine 
ship pin is free. Contests with prizes are conducted illustrations. 
free. Special gifts are sent from time to time, free. 


2. Take Only the Books You Want 
Each month’s selection is sent on approval. 
You decide whether to keep it or return it. 

3. Save One-Third of the Price 


Special Junior Guild editions, usually 
superior to regular editions, cost members 
on an average of one-third less than the 


7. Wide Range of Selections 


covering not only fiction but nature, science, 
history, art, biography, etc. Every one enter- 
taining. Every one worth while. 


8. A Group Suitable for Every Age 


Each month four books are selected: one each 
for boys aged 12 to 16; girls aged 12 to 16; 







For Boys and > 
Girls of 9 to 11 


as sorr® 













“Peter regular bookstore editions. boys and girls 9 to 11; boys and girls 6 to 8. 
Duck,” the * . You indicate the group you want to join. 
Story of an 4. Pay This Easy Way 
old gailor, —_ pay a4 for the aes you aoe, 9. Best Books Selected for You 
is charm- after you have examined and approve ; on.ne : eae 
: The Junior Guild's splendid Editorial Board 
_ them. You pay only $1.65 for each book assures you of the best possible selections 


you accept. every month. 


10. A Fine Book Free 


% =) 





5. Junior Guild Magazine Free 
YOUNG WINGS comes free every 
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rived much pleasure from his member- 
ship. I feel also that his standards of 











The Junior Literary Guild 


City 


State 


Thousands of Girls of 6 to 8 month filled with thrilling stories and Special new membership offer: Your choice of 
5 will be news. any of the splendid books pictured to the left. 
Letters Like : 
delighted by 
These Come “Stumpy,” 
to the Junior the story of Y y y ree nr nr nr nr nr nr nnn ne eee 
Guild a a JOIN NOW | The Junior Literary Guild (Dept. 11 AG.) f 
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LOOK, MOTHER...! DONT 


HAVE TO WAIT FOR DAD 
TO BUY ME A SCOUT 


0’ ere easy way to 


get all your equipment 


WITHOUT COST 


HE Libby Thrift Plan! Thousands of girls are using 

it right now to get uniforms and other equipment 

without spending any money. You are invited to use it. 

It’s very simple. It’s approved by Girl Scout Head- 
quarters. Here’s what you do. 

Decide on any piece of equipment you want—uni- 
form, canteen, first aid kit—anything. Then collect a 
certain number of the blue and white labels from cans 
of Libby’s Evaporated Milk. Send them to us and 
get your equipment without cost. 


Girls who are using the plan say it is no job at all to 
get these Libby Labels in a hurry. They tell us that their 
mothers’ friends and neighbors save labels for them, 
are glad to help a girl who is winning her own uniform. 


The plan will work that way for you. There are 
many women in your own community who use Libby’s 
milk every day because of its double richness, purity, 
and economy. And because doctors recommend it so 
highly for infant feeding. 


UNIFORM 








Start using this Libby Thrift Plan right now. Get 
one of your pieces of equipment before Christmas. 
Here’s your first step. 
Fill out this coupon. Mail it to us today. We'll tell 
you just how many labels you need to get any equip- 
ment you want. We'll do more than that. We will 
send you, absolutely free, a certificate worth ten 
tall Libby labels—to give you a 
real boost at the start. Don’t wait 
till tomorrow. Fill in the coupon 
now. 
Libby. M¢Neill & Libby 
ae nana nea = = = 


Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Dept. AG-20, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Name 
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City i State 
Place, time of meeting 
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